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When a powerful country starts drinking good Java, down 
goes the empire 


By JOSEF JOFFE 
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Will the 21st be yet another American century? Don’t bet on 
it, for the American empire is ’doomed, and the cause is coffee. 
First, the facts. Denny’s, the chain of 1,700 ’downscale eateries, is 
switching to freshly ground whole-bean coffee. Dunkin’ Donuts is 
testing espresso in 200 outlets. 7-Eleven began to sell “ gourmet 
blends” last year. So do various McDonald’s around the U.S. 

© Alas, they do not know the iron law of history that says bad 
coffee fuels expansionism, machismo and the warlike passions 
while good coffee wafts with civility, pacificity and abandon. 
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latte [la'te] (n.) 

■ 

* lat: milk 


iJ^H 

Java ['d3av3] (n.) 

* Java : /HQ£ 

O 

1) doomed [dumd] 

(a.) 

2) downscale ['daun,skel] 
(a.) fSfSfiZM 

* scale : R/H 

3) eatery ['itari] 

(n.) 'J'0gj£ 

4) espresso [es'preso] 

(n.) 

* es (ex) : out 

* press : press 

5) gourmet ['gurme] 

(n.) • iff 

0 

1) machismo [ma'tjizmo] 
(n.) 

* mach : masculine 

2) waft [waft] (v.) Util 

3) pacificity [,paesa'fisati] 
(n.) 

* pac : peace 
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© Just take the great martial powers of modern times: the U.S., 
the Soviet Union, Germany, Britain, Japan, China and Israel. The 
age of America’s expansion in the 19th century was marked by the 
low-tech coffeepot that was left on the fire until the brew inside 
had thickened into a blackish acid just right for tanning buffalo 
hides. 


© Or the old Soviet Union: toxic mud and tepid water. But 
the Red Army went all the way to Berlin in 1945. It blithely 
crushed revolts in various satellite countries, moved into Cuba, 
Africa and Afghanistan. Prussia-Germany? In the old days, only 
the rich could afford real coffee; the masses had to make do with a 
blend of burnt barley and chicory. But that stuff took the 
Wehrmacht to the gates of Moscow and Cairo. 
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1) brew [bru] 

2) acid [' 2 csid] 

(n.) Wt ’ SIMM 

* acid : sour 

3) tan [txn] (v.) $!3E 

* tan : tannin 

mmm ■ its* 

4) hide [haid] (n.) ffi 


O 

1) toxic ['taksik] 

(a.) WSfift 

2) tepid ['tepid] (a.) /SftJ 
* tep : warm 

3) blithely ['blaidli] (adv.) 
SSSJSiffi ■ Iffltffi 

4) barley [ v barli] (n.) 

5) chicory ['tfiksn] 
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© Japan and China? Between Tsushima, where the Japanese 
sank the Russian fleet, and Pearl Harbor, where they wiped out 
America’s, the sons of Nippon did not even know from coffee; all 
they had was green tea. Ditto the Chinese when they chased 
American soldiers down the Korean Peninsula. Ditto the British, 
who for 400 years ruled the seas while swilling Java that was as 
tasty as their food. Tiny Israel has bested the Arabs in five wars. 
And why? Because Israeli “coffee” could eat through the armor of 
a Soviet-built T-72 in three minutes. 
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1) Nippon [nf pan] 

(n.)B* 

2) ditto ['dito] 

(adv.) f5]_t » |q)iu 

3) peninsula [pa'nmsab] 
(n.)^S 

* pen : half 

* insula : island 

4) swill [swil] 

(v.) xm ■ 

5) armor ['arma*] (n.) 
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o Now look at the other side. As every Middle East hand 
knows, Arab (or Turkish) coffee, especially when spiced with 
cardamom, is among the best in the world. But when did Arabs 
last win a war? Or the Italians, who have given the world the 
Gaggia and the macchiato? Indeed, the Muslim states are the 
best case in point. Arab power was 6 done in for good when 
Ferdinand and Isabella demolished the last Moorish 8 stronghold 
on Iberian soil in 1492. This was no accident, comrades, as the 
Soviets used to say. It so happens that qahwa came into 
widespread use throughout the Islamic world in the mid-15th 
century. Fifty years later, Arab power was finished. And soon after, 
so was the Ottoman Empire. In 1699, the Turkish advance was 
stopped once and for all at the gates of Vienna. But now it was the 
Habsburgs’ turn. Retreating, the Turks left their coffee sacks 
behind, and the Austrians took to mocha with the same passion 
they later devoted to waltzing along the Danube. In Austria’s 
legendary coffeehouses, a great culture grew—from Mozart (who, 
alas, did not write the Coffee Cantata; that was Bach) to Kafka 
and Freud. The Habsburg empire was, however, doomed, 
battered by the French in the 18th century and trounced by the 
chicory- 6 gulping Prussians in the 19th century. 
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1) spice [spais] 

* spice : species 

2) cardamom 
['kardamam] (n.) Sn£ 

3) macchiato [maki'ato] 
(n.) 

4) Muslim ['mAzlarn] 

5) case in point 

6) do in 

7) demolish [di'malij] 

(v.) mm 

* de : not 

* mol: build 

8) stronghold [ v stroi],hold] 
(n.) ififi 

9) comrade ['kamrad] 

(n.) I^H¥ • 

10) Islamic [is'lzemik] 

(a.) [DIM 

11) take to 

mm±L 

12) legendary 

[ v lf.d33n / d€ri] 

(a.) fllSf'f-fcffiJ 

* leg (lect): read 

13) cantata [kzen'tata] 

(n.) ;SDiilJ (SlSOB# 

a - 

nm ■ mjiwm ■ mm 

ffnSfiJl'PSill) 

* cant : chant, sing 

14) batter ['bjEte] (v.)S$ 

* bat: hit 

15) trounce [trauns] 
(v.)SS 

16) gulp [gMp] (v.) 
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© But to make this grand theory truly watertight, we must 
show that it also works in a dynamic way. Ergo: when bad-coffee 
countries discover the bliss of Kenyan Blue, they should lay down 
their 4) assault rifles at the first hiss of a milk steamer. 

0 Precisely. In Germany, once the most militaristic society on 
earth, you can now get a perfect 1 cappuccino on every block. And 
Germans have become as aggressive as Caspar Milquetoast. The 
Russians? Moscow has turned into latte land, and so the 
remnants of the Red Army cannot even overwhelm a bunch of 
bedraggled Chechens. Why does Israel, a modern-day 
democratic Sparta, talk withdrawal from Lebanon? Just count the 
espresso machines on Tel Aviv’s Shenkin Street. 
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1) watertight ['wota-tait] 
(a.) 

2) dynamic [dai'memik] 
(a.) IS TDM 

3) ergo ['?go] (adv.) 

(suit) mt ’ mi 

* ergo : therefore 

4) assault [a'salt] (n.) KS 

* as (ad): to 

* sault: leap 

5) hiss [his] 

o 

1) cappuccino 
[kapu'tjino] 

(n.) 

2) aggressive [a'gresiv] 
(a.) =§«!8t£M 

* ag (ad): to 

* gress : step 

3) remnant ['remnant] 

(n.) $s!bb 

* remn : remain 

4) overwhelm 
[,ova-'hwdm] (v.) lEffil 

5) bedraggled 
[bi'drsegald] (a.) (S 

m ' it mm) 

* draggle : drag 
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4^ ’ yft t 4 j T/ie Timid Soul : a pictorial 
account of the life and times of Caspar 
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© Which brings us to the decline and fall of the American 
empire. Yes, the mightiest nation on earth still slugs it out with 
the Saddams and the Milosevics. But willpower is melting away 
like foamed milk on top of a double-shot ’decaf. The numbers 
speak for themselves. At the beginning of this decade, there were 
but 500 “gourmet coffeehouses” in the U.S., says the National 
Coffee Association; now there are 7,000, including 2,000 
Starbucks. 
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1) slug [sUg] 

(v.) \mmn - mm 

2) double-shot ['dAbrJot] 
(a.) Sftftf] 

3) decaf [di'kaef] 

(n.) 8D decaffeinated * 
MJOWSW 
* de : not 
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^ ^ decline and fall of the 

American empire — SI M A ^ ^ 

Edward Gibbon Ml ^ ^ 77ze History of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire ((%- Mj * 
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(5) Why great empires thus falter was explained by a 16th 
century Arab physician. Imbibe the brew, he warned, and “the 
body becomes a mere shadow of its former self. The heart and the 
guts are so weakened...” Or, in modern parlance, you polish either 
your gold-plated Melior or your M-16. You can’t launch a Hellfire 
missile with a frappuccino in hand. Pleasure trumps prowess. 

So, move over, America—and we can forget about Europe. 
The 21st century will belong to China and India. They have a 
billion tea- slurping people each, and there isn’t a Starbucks in 
sight on Tiananmen Square. 
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1) falter [' folte] 

(v.) thii - mm 

2 ) imbibe [im'baib] (v.) Of! 

* im : in 

* bibe : drink 

3) parlance ['parbns] 

(n.) fflln ’ ffiln 

* pari : parley, talk 

4) trump [trAmp] 

(v.) urn ■ 

* trump : triumph 

5) prowess ['prauis] 

(n.) HR > 

* prow : proud 

0 

1) slurp [sbp] 
(v.)*MR 
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O “There comes a terrible moment to many souls,” George 
Eliot wrote in Daniel Deronda, “When the great movements of the 
world, the larger destinies of mankind, which have lain aloof in 
newspapers and other neglected reading, enter like an earthquake 
into their lives.” Tell me about it. But something more 
fundamental and 4) revealing has happened since Sept. 11 as well. 
For many years—12 since the toppling of the Berlin Wall and the 
Soviet threat; 27 since Watergate, depending on how one is 
counting—the United States has been living outside history. By this 
I mean living not only with little regard for the larger destinies of 
mankind but also outside the stories, lessons and 6) issues that 
locate a people within significant patterns of human thought. Now 
a group of savage 8 zealots has flung us back into history, and 
however unjust the impetus, we could make use of the 
experience. 
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s?■ rm * 

jgjBg 

fray [fre] 

(n.) ;fg« - ff 5? 

O 

1) destiny ['destsni] 

(n.) npiS 

* de : down 

* stin : stand 

2) aloof [s' luf] 

(a.) iiil ’ 

3) fundamental 

[/fAnds'ment}] 

(a.) 16*09 

* fund : bottom, 
foundation 

4) reveal [n'vil] (v.) Hlsl 

* re : back 

* veal : veil 

5) topple [ v tap[] (v.) §lji! 

* top : top 

6) issue ['iju] (n.) HH 

7) savage [ V s£evid 3 ] 

(a.)»»09 

* sav (silv): forest 

8) zealot ['zdst] 

(n.)E«H 8 ? 

9) fling [flirj] (v.) » SSS 

* fling : fly 

10) impetus ['impstss] 

(n.) *0* • B2J 

* im : in 

* pet: seek 
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IE A, ij| 1=1 A A ° 31 Jfl li H George 

Eliot ’ A A * 

A M #7 ^ A ° £ A A A 4 Mary Anne 
Evans (1819-1880) ’ ft A A#&ft f 3£ ^ A 

i&AA — ’ ft 1$ ft ft 3HR ' 

* (I £ & $ f ij & # A 

«J§ftMft ’ ° 

A fi George Henry Lewes A; 4 ’ ffe A 

A $■ ffe ft A fA i| ’ it ft T fA ft ft ’ 

Lewes ft A A ifk ft ^ if. A ° ft ft fit A 

AftftPS-MSAMftT 0«f ’ 

Lewes ft, fP ft ^1- T ft ’ (S A -ft ft ft £, ft ^ 

ttftt ° 

Lewes A ft ft ft ft Evans I®] ^ ’ M A 

° Evans fit- H. ft if A" A ’ IM George 
Eliot ’ ft&## ° ft Aft 

M Adam Bede, Silas Marner, The Mill on the 
Floss, Middlemarch A ’ ft A ft IS X ^ A ft ft 
f ft #7 ft P D P o jfc It Jft 51 Jfj ftj ft P D P Daniel 
Deronda A ft ft — A A lit ’ ft A A /V A 

A#- ° 
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© Observers have been lamenting that had the country only 
been more alert to world conditions (Islam, Afghanistan, 
international terrorism) and less enthralled with surface 
nonsense (O.J., Elian Gonzalez, Monica, Gary Condit), we might 
have avoided our current troubles. This is to imply that a few 
canny geopolitical decisions here and there would be all it 
would take to make America safe and 6) snug. 
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1) lament [la'moit] 

(v.) MU 

2) alert [a'bt] (a.)MM9 

* al (ad): to 

* ert: work 

3) enthrall [in'Qrol] 

(v.) j^I3E ’ 

* en : make 

* thrall : slave 

4) canny ['kaeni] 

(a.)«Wffl 

* can (ken) : know 

5) geopolitical 
[d^opa'litikl] 

(a.) tfiJtiR/'nfiD 

* geo : earth 

* polit: city, 
government 

6) snug [snAg] (a.) SfaSM 
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© o.j. ft*lMff ft ft 

O.J. Simpson ° ft ft A ft MJI. 

ft it ’ 0 if ft ft 1 A ’ 

A > 31A ft M ft M ’ 6Aftt?if 

ft A f ° ii f@ H ft * ft & M ♦ H ft £1 & 

ft ’ ft ft K> ft §/F Iff £P ij A Simpson lc M tt 

&n$it ° 

Elian Gonzalez ft f@ A £ ft M R. ’ 

ftffe£A 

iftft GEJfJftftlL^ftit ° 

Monica ft ft S t & ft fa # ff I# M M 
^l~k i Pi ' l=J IT If I? ft Monica Lewinsky ° 
ft ft $! i'J Gary Condit ft K. A $* Nt, Ji ’ 

4 Chandra 

Levy ft it ° 
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• mx 

© But history demands that one be aware of the deeper world 
as well as the wider. For the period in question, America has been 
hydroplaning on the present, creating and devouring a culture 
consisting of relentless ephemera. The intellectual so-called life 
became deconstructionist game playing, politics became 
6 claptrap, “globalization” became internationalism for shoppers. 
Our superpowerhood fed feelings of omnipotence and self- 
righteousness (remember the “City on a Hill”?), which in turn 
created a false sense of 8 immunity. On Sept. 11, airplanes crashed 
into two cities on a hill. 
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1) hydroplane 
['haidra,plen] (v.) 

* hydro : water 

* plane : airplane 

2) devour [di'vaur] 

(v.) 

* de : down 

* vour: swallow 

3) relentless [ri'kntlis] 
(a.) 

* re : back 

* lent : loose 

4) ephemera [a'femara] 

(n.) ■ 

M ephemeron 

* ep (epi): upon 

* hemera: day 

5) deconstructionist 
[,dik3n' str/dcjamst] 

(a.) wm^mw 

* de : not 

* con : together 

* struct: build 

6) claptrap ['klaep,trsep] 

(n.) » 

* clap : strike 

* trap : (slang) mouth 

7) omnipotence 
[am'nipatans] (n.) 

* omni : all 

* pot: power 

8) immunity [I'mjunati] 
(n.) 

* im : in 

* mun : common 
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© "City on a Hill" H -?• tB £ fr 1 Sf J§ 
% % H % % \ : A city on a hill 

cannot be hidden. ( 

0 ° ) — A -b ® ^ ’ It 1i fa jJ'I'l jl'| R: 


(CPAC) _L U "We Will Be A City Upon A 

Hiiri^Mift-If « 

^ f/l 4fj f il John Winthrop ’ ib A s lib 

it H ® H£ a city set upon a hill ’ H - 

I 1 ] Ijt 4 1 ill H ® IS PPt -Rr a shining city 

on a hill • jfe @ ^ Ic t@ 3^ if) $ M 
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© What went unacknowledged was that everyone occupies a 
position in the great stream of events and ideas, even in a time of 
rampant vapidity, and to forget that was to lose one’s bearings, 
along with one’s soul. Moby Dick begins with Ishmael seeing his 
voyage as an interlude squeezed between more significant 
events, which he presents as newspaper headlines (you’ll smile at 
his choices): 

Grand Contested Election for the Presidency 

Of the United States 
Whaling Voyage by One Ishmael 
Bloody Battle in Affghanistan [sic] 

Had he not believed that every individual belongs to history, his 
story would not have been worth telling. 
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1) rampant ['rampant] 
(a.) mm 

* ramp : climb 

2) vapidity [vze'pidati] 
(n.) S3S * 

* vap : vapor 

3) bearing ['bmq] 
(n.)751iZ 

4) interlude ['intadud] 
(n.) 

* inter : between 

* lud : play 


it#? 

O J 4 @ # % Herman Melville (1819-1891) 

s£» ’ Call 

me Ishmael. ’ ^ 4t M M A tfl $7 D 

^ ft g &7NS 0 f # £ ft + W Ishmael 
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Ishmael M T A1$, ffe ^ Fi§ fsl -5^, iT 
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© America is the original original country. It came into being 
when the burden of the past had already grown too heavy for 18th 
century Europe, so it has always been assumed that the country is 
uncomfortable with history. In fact, however, until recently, 
America has lived happily with the past—ours and the world’s. 
How could we not? The Constitution itself continues to be a 
remarkably workable compilation of historical references that 
swing from the moderate Enlightenment stability of Swift, Hume 
and Locke to the wildest dreams of Blake, Wordsworth and 
Rousseau. The American solution to the stifling and 
6 compromising balances of the Enlightenment was the risky (and 
Romantic) extension of the Bill of Rights. 
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© 

1) assume [a'sjum] 

(v.) IP3s£ 

* as (ad): to 

* sum : take 

2) Constitution 
[,kanst3'tjuj3n] (n.) Sbi 

* con : together 

* stit: stand 

3) compilation 
Lkampi'lejan] (n.) i@S 

* com : together 

* pil: pile 

4) Enlightenment 
[in'laitanmant] 

(n.) 

5) stifling ['staifliq] 

(a.) td AlSMG'D 

* stif: stiff 

6) compromising 
[ v kampr3,maizii]] 

(a.) 

* com : together 

* pro : forward 

* mis : send 

7) extension [ik'stoijanl 
(n.) 

* ex : out 

* tens : stretch 


HOT 

^ If %. Jonathan Swift (1667-1745) 

mn%mo {me) »^^0 

’ ft 7 A® w>A 



it M Mlf 
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If g & ft. ft & i£ 


% t®, $l| 'S’ $1 ^ HI ii 'f' 0 David Hume 

(1711-1776) ^$ fit t? 


t? John Locke % W ° Locke (1632- 

1704) ^ M- & Ji %. S lr $ IS: ft % ’ if! 

* 


natural law ° 1^, Ji 3. 

William Blake (1757-1827) fa William 
Wordsworth (1770-1850) ftjl&lilitftftft 
f^l# A ’ Jean-Jacques Rousseau (1712- 
1778) 

± ’ ft ft « & $ ft» M ft 8 ft ft 4 T ft 
ft $ ft tt 'It ° 
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O To rejoin history suggests more, though, than a 
reacquaintance with intellectual movements and principles. It 
requires every life to see itself as part of every other life. The 
history one feels is not only national and political but also the 
history of grief, unity, companionship; the history of fear, invasion 
and sacrifice. In these shaky days, one looks to the history of 
Britain during the Blitz, or to the history of the Jews who held 
history dear because it depended on time without place. All the 
past stories that apply to whatever one experiences these days are 
suddenly unearthed, and one is rushed back into the story of the 
entire species, in every dimension, the 6 crucible of all of history’s 
messages, even if those messages are sometimes scrambled. 
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> 

1) reacquaintance 
[,ri3 v kwent3ns] 

(n.) 

* re : again 

* ac (ad): to 

* quaint (cogni): know 

2) invasion [in've^an] 
(n.)ffK 

* in : in 

* vas (vad): go 

3) Blitz [blitz] 

(n.) mm-A-xmmm 
sastamE® stuff 

4) unearth [aii'30] 

(v.) 

* un : not 

5) dimension [da'mtnjan] 

(n.)SJS 

* di (dis): apart 

* mens : measure 

6) crucible ['krusabj] 

(n.) 

IBfB = 

7) scramble ['skraembl] 

(v.) 

* scramble : scrabble 


f*#r 

© _L — && S'J W Bill of Rights M % M. A 

t* ° iiVf&mfctMttVf 
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ik M A A W ft A ’^±«i#fTAft& 
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o On everyone’s back is everyone else, which evokes the most 
important kind of history America can connect with: the history of 
doing the right thing. In spite of some lulus of international 
blunders, the country has still done more to benefit the rest of the 
world than any in history. We went into Bosnia for no other 
purpose than doing the right thing—something Muslim states 
might recall when railing against the Great Satan. And the history 
of doing the right thing will keep us fighting the good fight. 
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o 

1) evoke [i'vok] (v.) HitE 

* e : out 

* vok : call 

2) lulu ['lulu] 

(n.) 5?tt!0Wlf 

* lulu : Lulu (AS) 

3) blunder ['bUnda] 

(n.) AIb 

4) rail [rel] (v.) J¥i| ■ Ill 


s4* ’ imkam 
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’ 4M @M& ’ Kg 

7 ° $f if the Great 
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0 Of all the American characteristics cast off in recent years, 
the most essential was that of searching for a more noble 
expression of existence. America had pretty much cornered the 
market on that search, and when it was abandoned, the country 
lost its way. History is reorienting, but it is more than that. It 
enhances a life by extending it beyond its temporal limits. What 
the events of Sept. 11 may wind up doing is not just alert the 
country to what it is, but to what it was and could be again one of 
these days. 
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0 

1) cast [kaest] (v.) SUB 

* cast: throw 

2) essential [I'senjal] 
(a.) g*W - 

* esse : be 

3) corner the market 

MfrffitB 

4) reorient [ri'orient] 
(v.) ®Bri£H75lR] 

* re : again 

* ori : rise 

5) enhance [in'hsns] 

(v.)lEi 

* en : make 

* hance : high 

6) temporal ['temparal] 
(a.) m 003 

* tempor: time 

7) wind up 


mm 

© ^ ^ ori ffl f? rise ’ f#| it P origin ^ 
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^ 1^ rise $ i&7j ° orientation S ^ ?k 

r«Mj 4 rtf^ijihtj * r^5j 
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Maybe, um, an alien landing would do it 

Mil - ! 

By DANIEL KADLEC 
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O What could cause a stock market crash? It’s an intriguing 
question with no real answer, other than some kind of surprise. 
My bet is that it would take a whopper. The bull market is so 
strong that to send the Dow careening would take something 
truly out of this world. Here’s how it might unfold one day: 

© 8:30 a.m. E.T.: The government reports record low 

unemployment. On cnbc economist Stephen Roach at Morgan 
Stanley declares that everyone who wants a job has one. He 
expects an inflationary spiral in wages. 
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■hhh 

alien ['eljan] (n.) 5^HA 

* ali : other 

0 

1) intriguing [in'trigii]] (a.) 

* in : in 

* trig : trick 

2) whopper [ v hwap»] 

(n.) 

3) bull market 

4) careen [ka'rin] 

(v.) mm ■ tfcosiTR 

* careen : keel 

5) unfold [An'fold] 

(v.) mm 

* un : not 

0 

1) unemployment 
[,Anim'pbim3nt] 

(n.)£# 

* un:not 

* ploy : use 

2) inflationary 
[in s flej9,n€ri] 

(a.) m nmm#\ 

* in : in 

* flat: blow 

3) spiral ['spairsl] (n.) 

(«») mm mm) 


mm 
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© 9:30 a.m.: The market opens; inflation-"wary traders send 

the Dow plunging 160 points as interest rates soar. 

© 10:51 a.m.: Individual investors begin buying the hardest-hit 

stocks, and the market stabilizes; Coca-Cola schedules a press 
conference for 1 p.m. 

© 11:01 a.m.: Ed Yardeni at Deutsche Morgan Grenfell and 

other economists hit the wires saying that rising wages will not 
lead to inflation in this new era. Institutions, recalling that folks 
like Roach have been yelling “fire!” for more than a year, start 
buying. The Dow recovers. 
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© 

1) wary ['weri] (a.) 'J'lt'63 

2) Dow mmmwL 
(Dow Jones Average) 

3) plunge [pUnd 3 ] 

(v.) A5£ 

4) soar [sor] (v.) Hfl - 

O 

1) individual [jnda'v^ual] 
(a.) \mm 

* in : not 

* divid : separate 

2) stabilize [ v steba,laiz] 

(v.) 

* sta : stand 

3) press conference 

0 

1) hit the wire itfclSfift hit 
mmm reach » wire^B 

2) era [ v ira] (n.) B 

3) institution [jnsts'tjujsn] 

* in : in 

* stit: build 
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0 11:37 a.m.: A radio station near Sedona, Ariz., reports a 30- 

km ufo unconfirmed, as usual; the Dow is rallying, as usual. 

Q 12:49 p.m.: President Clinton refuses to sign a tax-reform 
bill, and Newt Gingrich proclaims the capital-gains tax-rate cut 
dead, raising the specter of government gridlock. The Dow 
surges 200 points because, well, gridlock has been very profitable 
in the ’90s, and now there’s no incentive to sell so, heck, buy! 
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0 

1) unconfirmed 
[wuikan'femd] 

(a.) 

* un : not 

* con : intensifier 

2) rally ['rseli] 

(v.) (ms' mm) mn 

o 

1) proclaim [pro'klem] 

(V.) B?t) 

* pro : forward 

* claim : shout 


ft«T 

o© n % 

r«7j ’ $ 

+ «ID4 

Iff £8 ’ fe #-b & *f H & $ & 0 ft 

M /ft't'ff i M i% > £&#©#/ 


2) specter ['spekta*] (n.) M 
* spect : look 

3) gridlock ['gnd,lak] 

(n.) IIH 

4) incentive [in'sentiv] 

(n.)Si 
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0 12:56 p.m.: Saddam Hussein offers proof that he has nukes, 

and says, by the way, he’d really like to rule Kuwait. Oil prices soar. 
No one thinks about inflation; it’s dead. The Dow jumps to a 265- 
point gain, led by Chevron and Exxon. 

0 1 p.m.: Coke discloses that a pair of garage scientists has 

duplicated its famous syrup and is selling the formula 
worldwide. Warren Buffett, proclaiming that the company is 
without intrinsic value, 6 dumps his stake. Coke shares rise 
anyway as the company, one of the biggest in the major-stock 
indexes, benefits from the mindless buying of stock-index funds. 
The Dow is up 400 points. 
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© 

1) nuke [nuk] (n.) 

W nuclear » 

nuclear 

weapon 


0 


1) disclose [dis'kloz] 
* dis : not 


2) garage scientist 

• tamm 
MPBaanB# 

3) duplicate ['djupla.ket] 

(v.) mm 

* du : two 

* pli: fold 

4) syrup ['sirap] 

(n.)fiSI 

5) intrinsic [in'tnnsik] 

(a.) ftm*)} • 

* intr: inside 


6) dump [dAmp] 

(v.) xnmmxm 

7) stake [stek] (n.) Pfil 


mm 
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<D 1:15 p.m.: Arizona state police confirm the presence of a ufo. 
It has landed, and aliens are trying to communicate. The rally 
pauses briefly. 

1:23 p.m.: CNN airs the first photos. A gauntlet of exterior 
ray guns is visible, and the ufo is presumed hostile. The Dow is 
up 500, led by defense 6 contractors, security and firearms 
companies, and any that bottle or can food and drink. 
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) 

1) gauntlet ['gontlit] 

(n.) (®S) 3ES8EM 

2) exterior [ik'stim-] 

(a.) ^SBK) 

* ex : out 

3) ray [re] (n.) SJjjS 

4) presume [pri'zum] 

(v.) 

* pre : before 

* sum : take 

5) hostile ['hastl] 

(a.) 

* host: hostage 

6) contractor [kan'tnekte] 
(n.) ®i§ 

* con : together 

* tract: pull 
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2:17 p.m.: The aliens are now speaking fluent English. They 
aren’t hostile after all. They’re here to cut a deal: if we leave their 
ancient burial grounds on Mars alone, they’ll give us technology 
that is 15 centuries ahead of our time. It will enable us to 
eliminate world illness and suffering instantly and to make 
society so productive that everyone will enjoy peace and 
prosperity. On Wall Street the bottom falls out. The Pentium 
chip might as well be a buggy whip; Windows 98 a manual 
typewriter. As sky-high tech stocks become worthless, everything 
follows, and from the 8 elite on Wall Street to the masses in 
mutual funds, they begin to think maybe, just maybe, they ought 
not take the deal. 
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© 

1) cut a deal 

2) burial ground tSt§ 

3) eliminate [i'lim3,net] 
(v.) 

* e : out 

* limin : limit 

4) prosperity [pras'perati] 
(n.)*» 

5) the bottom falls out 

6) buggy ['bAgi] (n.) 

mmm (z^ros) 

7) manual ['m^enjual] 

(a.) 

* manu : hand 

8) blite [flit] (n.) 

* e : out 

* lit (lect): choose 

9) mutual fund ftl^Ssiz 
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It’s not the devil with horns and a tail but a deadly fungus 


By LANCE MORROW 
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mx 

The word evil— brandished so often by George W. Bush and 
just as regularly scorned by those who oppose him—could use 
some serious parsing. 

0 It is possible that neither side in the debate about evil quite 
knows what it is talking about. Philosophically and theologically, 
both are fighting the last war. They are talking about a world that 
no longer exists, or rather, they fail to see what evil lies in the 
world that now exists. 
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fungus ['fAqgas] 
(n.) 


1) brandish ['braendij] 

(v.) mm . stj (7j»j) 

* brand : sword 

2) scorn [skom] 

(v.) mn . - hffse 


K«t 

M % fft D) rf(5^'j^’g|j (Evil Empire) 

(Axis of Evil) f&H ' IfWfPjk# ’ # 

0 

& jfc.la evil ° 


3) parse [pars] 

© 

(v.) 

* pars: part 

it 

0 

1) theologically 

ft 

[,0i9 v lad3ik3li] 

(adv.) ?$^75® 

f/f 

* theo : god 

* logy : study of 



Lance Morrow ^ ((Bf "ftll 
a|)) ^ 'If Xif Ifr ^ 0 if evil ^ ^'te 
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President Bush uses the word in an in-your-face, born-again 
manner that takes its resonance from a long Judeo-Christian 
tradition that sees radical evil embodied in heroically diabolical 
figures. This personalized evil is the kind that is insinuated by the 
sauntering Tempter in the first scene of the Book of Job, when 
God and Satan speculate like racing touts about whether Job can 
go a mile and a quarter on a muddy track. In Bush’s usage, evil has 
the 8, perverse prestige of Milton’s defiant Lucifer. Evil 
emanates, implicitly, from a devilish intelligence with horns 
and a tail, an absolutely malevolent personality, God’s rival in the 
cosmos, condemned to lose the fight (eventually) but powerful in 
the world. 
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* 

© 

1) resonance ['rszansns] 
(n.) fcW • M9 

* re : back 

* son : sound 

2) radical ['rsedikj] (a.) 

(A'SfflS) 

* radio : root 

3) diabolical [,daid'balikl] 
(a.) 

* diabol : devil 

4) insinuate [in'sinju,et] 

(v.) Hb/J\ ’ 8bJb 

* in : in 

* sinu : bend 

5) saunter ['sonte-] (v.) 

(JSHttfi) ’ : ,%m 

6) speculate ['spekjadet] 
(v.) fSPJ 

* spec : look 

7) tout [taut] 

(n.) (W1B9) 

8) perverse [p^'vss] 

(a.) #1103 - 

* per: thoroughly 

* vers : change 

9) prestige [pres'tn] 
(n.)StH * Mu. 

* pre : before 

* sti : stand 

10) emanate ['emajiet] 

(v.) ffttti 

* e(x): out 

11) implicitly [im'plisitli] 
(adv.) 

* im : in 

* plic : fold 

12) malevolent [ma'levalant] 

(a.) SefiiJ - 

* male : bad 

* vol : wish 


if#? 
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© Bush’s critics, hearing the word, go ironic. They put evil in 
quotes and think of Dana Carvey’s Church Lady: “Well, isn’t that 
special, Saddam? Who’s your little friend? Could it be Satan!!!???” 
They mock Bush for what they see as a primitive, frightening 
and atavistic use of a medieval term that should probably be 
banished from civilized 6 discourse in a multicultural world. 
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o 

1) ironic [ai'ramk] 

(a.) mm® 

2) mock [mak] 

(v.) Q$J]# ’ 

3) primitive ['pnmativ] 
(a.) 

* prim : first 

4) atavistic [,aet3'vistik] 
(a.) KftSWM ’ 

ms (tt) ® 

* avus : uncle 

5) medieval [,midi'ivl] 
(a.) cpt£*S03 

* medi : middle 

* ev : age 

6) discourse ['diskors] 
(n.) lUlifi »s&iRfi 

* dis : apart 

* cour: run 


Htfr 

O Dana Carvey §1 ^ A ?] 

(NBC) S «€Ai£ 5 l±#» 
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© Evil, these critics say, is in any case such an elusive term 
that it can only cause mischief in human affairs and has a way of 
evaporating—or turning into something else as time passes. 
Toward the end of World War I, when labor unions threatened 
strikes in England, Minister of Munitions Winston Churchill 
sternly blamed “evil and subterranean influences,” meaning, he 
said, “ B pacifism, defeatism and Bolshevism.” Of course, the real 
evils of World War I, which slaughtered an entire generation of 
Europe’s young men, were obdurate military stupidity, the 
effectiveness of newly industrialized war and a monstrous official 
indifference to the value of human life. (A neglected dimension 
of evil, by the way, is stupidity.) 
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1) elusive [i'Iusiv] 

(a.) 

* e(x): out 

* lud : play 

2) mischief ['mistjif] 

(n.) IHHr ’ tpfeS 

* mis : bad 

* chief: head 

3) munitions [mju'nijanz] 
(n.) Pftfaa ’ 

* muni : wall 

4) sternly ['stsnli] 

(adv.) (5M& ' mmm 
mMt te 

5) subterranean 
[,SAbt3 v reni3n] 

(a.) - JfeTE) 

* sub : under 

* terra : earth 

6) pacifism [ v p2es3,fizm] 

(n.)flPP£8 • 

* pac : peace 

7) Bolshevism 
['boljs/vizm] (n.) THfUI 



8) obdurate ['abdjarit] 

(a.) - jt.IIUG!) 

* ob : toward 

* dur: last 

9) indifference 
[in'difarans] 

(n.) T^m ’ 

* in : not 

* dif (dis): apart 

* fer: carry 

10) dimension [da'menjan] 
(n.) fq)@ ’ 

* di: apart 

* mens : measure 
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o But even if it’s elusive and even if the term is used 
brainlessly, evil is still there—a mystery, a black hole into which 
reason and sunshine vanish but nonetheless ... there. Talk to the 
children with chopped-off hands in Sierra Leone. It is as fatuous 
to deny the existence of evil as it is to toss the word around 
irresponsibly. The children of the Enlightenment sometimes have 
an inadequate understanding of the possibilities of the 
Endarkenment. The question is how evil exists, how it works. 
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1) chop [tjap] (v.) 

si' mnm) ©;'m 

2) fatuous ['fsetjuas] 

(a.) SS63 > 

* fatu : fool 

3) toss [tos] 

(v.) id - }0 < 1® 


0 ’ -*,*-#■ 

»£S$± . ’ 

^ Jii 3! */ (Enlightenment) ?i; "I" A 1^ 

Mat MM*/ ’ I 

% ?i*II • ^tBif *p r^EA«J'T = 

flt&ij atfi£A#iiWS& ’ rf 

11*/^ ot° 









© Go back 40 years to the controversy that surrounded 
Hannah Arendt’s Eichmann in Jerusalem, a study of the Adolf 
Eichmann trial, in which she coined the famous phrase “the 
banality of evil.” Arendt did not seem satisfied with the term and 
afterward wrote in a letter to a friend (the great scholar of Jewish 
mysticism Gershom Scholem), “It is indeed my opinion now that 
evil is never ‘radical,’ that it is only extreme, and that it possesses 
neither depth nor any demonic dimension. It can overgrow and 
lay waste the whole world precisely because it spreads like a 
fungus on the surface.” This was what W. H. Auden meant: “Evil is 
unspectacular and always human, / And shares our bed and eats 
at our own table.” The normality of evil. 
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1) controversy 
[ V kantr9,v3si] (n.) 

* contro : against 

* vers : turn 

2) coin [koin] 

(v.) 

3) banality [bse'nselati] 
(n.) RR ’ W-R 

* ban : common 

4) demonic [di'manik] 

(a.) iBjnwm 

* demon : spirit 

5) unspectacular 

[ ,Anspek't2ekj3la»] 

(a.) 

* un : not 

* spec : look 


Kffr 
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© The truth about evil that needs attention now is its shallow, 
deadly, fungus quality. Nice people—especially in a tiny, 
multicultural world in which different civilizations inhabit 
different centuries—are often moved to evil deeds, like blowing up 
the Other. Don’t bother demonizing people as being inherently 
evil (as Satan is evil). That’s not how it works. Opportunistic evil 
passes like an electric current through the world and through 
people, or wanders like an infection that takes up residence in 
individuals or cultures from time to time. 
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* 
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1) inhabit [in'hsbit] 

(v.) g(i 

* in : in 

* habit : hold 

2) inherently [in'hirantli] 
(adv.) 

* in : in 

* her: stick 

3) opportunistic 
[ / apd'tju'nistik] (a.) 

«W£809 • 

* op : to 

* port : carry 

4) infection [in'fekjan] 
(n.) 

* in : in 

* feet: do 

5) residence ['rezadans] 
(n.) H£ • 

* re: back 

* sid : sit 


JCtfr 
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o Distance once helped dampen the effects of human 
wickedness, and weapons once had limited range. But evil has 
burst into a new dimension. The globalization, democratization 
and miniaturization of the instruments of destruction (nuclear 
weapons or their diabolical chemical-biological stepbrothers) 
mean a quantum leap in the delivery systems of evil. This levels 
the playing field—and the level field has fungus on it. Every 
tinhorn with a chemistry set becomes a potential world-historical 
force with more discretionary destructive power at hand than the 
great old monsters, from Caligula to Stalin, ever had. In the new 
dimension, micro-evil (the dark impulse to rape or murder, say) 
and macro-evil (the urge to genocide) achieve an ominous 
reunion in any bid for the apocalyptic gesture. That’s the real 
evil that is going around. 
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© 

1) dampen ['daempan] 
(v.)® 

* damp : wet 

2) miniaturization 

[ jnimatjaraf zejan] 

(n.)«a^b 

* mini : tiny 

3) quantum ['kwantam] 
(n.) M"? 

* quant: quantity 

4) tinhorn ['tinhorn] (n.) 

'M 


5) discretionary 
[dis'kre5a,nen] (a.) 

* dis : apart 

* cret: grow 


6) impulse ['impAls] 
(n.) I m > *IJJR 

* im : in 

* puls : push 


7) genocide [^ena^aid] 


(n.) 





*n. 


* gen : species 

* cide : kill 


mm 

ife fyt #t ^ ^ ’ quantum leap $3 ^ Mi % 

if: iL ff tB lie, ^ 7fe ft ° ^ fit # it it 
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it p ft If ft 0*7 ft ’ 0 ib tinhorn ft 

iMftlft^ 

Caligula ft IS ft ^ " ft &L ft ^ 4 ft 
(Gaius Caligula, 37-41) 0 ft ft ft If* ft ft ft ’ 
3? " ft /MS, ? jfl Kfc (caligae) jfe ft. JEfe ft ’ 
0 ffi] 5 1 ] Caligula ^ ft 0 Caligula ^ f [ J ' 


8) ominous ['amanas] 

(a.) ’ |X|3lSffi) 

* omin : omen 

9) apocalyptic 
[a,paka'liptik] 

(a.) mWABa^] 

* apo : away 

* calyp : cover 

10) gesture ['d 3 «E:stJa] 
(n.) gas 

* gest: carry 
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Famous people do commercials for money. So why do rich 
people do them? 



t its ? 


By MICHAEL KINSLEY 
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mx 

O Appearing in advertisements has long been something 
famous people do for money, but there used to be something 
slightly embarrassing about it. That’s no longer true, and the 
proof is that people who now do it don’t need the money. In fact, 
the two richest men in America have appeared in ads recently. Bill 
Gates has endorsed a brand of golf clubs, and Warren Buffett is 
pushing private jets. Peter Lynch, the investment 6 guru, retired 
from Fidelity years ago but is back starring in commercials for the 
firm. Nathan Myhrvold, a Microsoft executive, has also endorsed 
a jet. The ads say he owns one, which is another way of saying he 
doesn’t need to do the ads. 
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commercial [k9 v m3j9l] 
(n.) 

* com : together 

* mere : merchandise 

O 

1) advertisement 
[,2Edv9- v taizm9nt] (n.) 

- KKSSsfifi 

* ad : to 

* vert: turn 

2) embarrassing 
[im'bcergsii]] 

(a.) > JIM03 

* em : in 

* bar: bar 

3) endorse [in'dors] 

(v.) mm ■ (®§s) 

* en : 

* dors : back 

4) brand [brand] (n.) □□(>$ 

* brand : burn ffifl 

5) push [puj] 

(v.) oi) mm 

6) guru ['guru] (n.) 

ABij) • EDfi«2i:6i 

7) executive [ig'zdcj9tiv] 
(n.) 

* ex : out 

* secu : follow 
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© Meanwhile, the fad of corporate chief executive officers’ 
promoting their own mugs with shareholder money becomes 
more brazen and 6, absurd. Not so long ago, the sort of American 
business executives featured in their own company’s 
advertisements were local auto dealers and 8 appliance-store 
owners. Then along came Victor Kiam (the guy who loved the 
shaver so much that “I bought the company”) and Frank Perdue 
(“It takes a tough man to make a tender chicken”) and, of course, 
Lee Iacocca. The distinguished silvery head of Iacocca’s successor 
at Chrysler, Robert J. Eaton, is currently featured larger than life 
(or so we must hope) in a baffling series of U.S. newspaper ads 
celebrating himself and one Jiirgen E. Schrempp, ceo of Daimler- 
Benz, as “two intuitive leaders” who had the -’vision to merge 
their companies. 
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w?■ * 

0 

1 ) fad [fed] 

(n.) — 

2 ) corporate ['karpant] 

(a.) 

* corp : body 

3) promote [pra'mot] 

(v.) ffilPa 

* pro : forward 

* mot: move 

4) mug [mAg] (n.) (fM) j ]8 

5) brazen ['brezan] 

(a.) IPlIflS: » MiM 

* braz : brass 

6 ) absurd [ab v s?d] 

(a.) jfLWW 

7) feature [ v fitJ»] 

(v.) 

* feat: do 

8 ) appliance [a'plaians] 
(n.) SJSISfg 

* ap (ad): to 

* pli: fold 

9) successor [sak'sesa*] 
(n.) mum 

* sue (sub) : after 

* cess: go 

10 ) baffling ['bsefalii]] 

(a.) 

11 ) intuitive [in'tjuitiv] 

(a.) mu® 

* in : not 

* tuit: teach 

12 ) vision [> 13311 ] 

(n.) SMA; • jg^L 

* vis : see 

13) merge [ 11 ^ 3 ] 

(v.) al74 

* merg : dip 
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Clearly the stigma is gone. Appearing in ads has become 
prestigious—a status symbol. Why? Mainly because in the 1990s 
the prestige of commerce and the glamour of money have 
soared along with the economy. This explains why 6 millionaires 
are wanted to endorse products and helps explain why they would 
do such a thing. There are other reasons, of course. Buffett and 
Lynch are both pushing products of their own companies. Those 
I’m-the-wonderful-CEO ads are also justified as being good for the 
company—at least in the ceo’s own swollen head. There has been 
published speculation that Gates made the golf-club ad in order 
to seem warmer and 8 cuddlier. This probably isn’t true (as his 
employee, I already find him entirely lovable). But even the notion 
of making a commercial endorsement as a way of humanizing 
your image would have seemed, until recently, bizarre. 
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1) stigma ['stigma] 

(n.) /^li^ ’ M-S 

2) prestigious 

[pr£s'tid3ias] 

(a.) mnw . i^mm 

* pre : before 

3) status ['stetas] 

(n.) ’ WjGZ 

* stat: stand 

4) glamour ['glsema*] 

(n.) W£J • Wl 

5) soar [sor] (v.) MM 

6) zillionaire [,zilja'ner] 
(n.) 

* zillion : XiKil > 

million 

7) speculation 
Lspekja'lefan] 

(n.) JrfiulJ 

* spec : look 

8) cuddly ['kAdli] 

(a.) rJMG!) 

* cuddle : embrace 

9) humanize ['hjuma,naiz] 
(v.) ®A feit 

* hum : man 

10) bizarre [bi'zar] 

(a.) earn 
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O Another commodity has increased in social value even faster 
than money, and that is fame. Those blessed with a lot of one or 
the other want a more balanced 'portfolio. So celebrities cash in 
some of their fame for money by doing commercials, and rich 
folks cash in some of their money for fame the same way. 
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1) commodity [ka'madati] 
(n.) iSao 

* com : together 

* mod : mode 

2) portfolio [port'foli,o] 
(n.) ISSSfii 

* port: carry 

* folio : leaf 

3) celebrity [sa'lebrati] 

(n.)SA 

* celer: swift 

4) cash in 

sia • mUfa 
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© Well, it’s not quite that simple. Traditionally, when celebrities 
endorsed products, their fame became slightly tarnished and 
therefore less valuable. Now, however, they just become more 
famous, and they get money to boot. (The only category of 
famous people of whom this is not yet true is journalists. Retired 
TV-journalist David Brinkley took a big hit for becoming a 
spokesman for Archer Daniels Midland Co. But then pioneers 
often suffer when carving paths that soon become common and 
comfortable.) Similarly, rich folks who do ads buy fame without 
spending their wealth. But most actual ' billionaires are probably 
as famous as they wish to be (given the special nuisances and 
even dangers that come from being famous for being wealthy). So 
the mystery of why they do it is not answered by the fact that it 
costs them nothing. 
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© 

1) tarnish ['tornij] 

(v.) 

2) to boot 

3) category ['kst3,gon] 

(n.)SISO 

* cata : down 

4) journalist ['c^nalist] 
(n.) WrMIB# 

* journ : day 

5) carve [karv] (v.) tJJIfiJ 

6) billionaire [,bilj3'n£r] 
(n.) 

* billion : ~h1§ 

7) nuisance ['njusans] 
(n.) new 

* nui: annoy 
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© Specific business purposes aside, they do it partly for fun, of 
course. What appearing in an ad offers even the very richest is a 
chance to enjoy their celebrity. More important, though, for all but 
the most psychologically secure, it also is certification that there 
is indeed some celebrity in their portfolio. 
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1) specific [sps'sifik] 

* spec : look 

2) secure [si'kjur] 

(a.) 

* se : apart from 

* cur: care 

3) certification 

[,s3taf3'ke$9n] 

(n.)g® 

* cert: sure 
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O Certification is important. Thorstein Veblen wrote in The 
Theory of the Leisure Class that the main challenge facing wealthy 
people is displaying—thus demonstrating the existence of—their 
wealth. In Veblen’s day they did it by “ conspicuous leisure”—not 
working. But today there is no prestige in not working. The 
fashion is for rich people to keep working very hard. Veblen’s 
other suggestion was “conspicuous consumption”—spending a lot. 
But in the 1990s many folks have become rich beyond the 
practical ability to show it off by spending. The richest man in 
America has built a house that supposedly cost $60 million, which 
is a lot. But he surely didn’t do it to show off his wealth, since there 
are dozens or hundreds of people you and I have never even heard 
of who could afford a $60 million house. 
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1) display [dis'ple] 
(v.) m ^ 

9 dis : apart 
0 pl(e) : fold 

2) demonstrate 
['d£m3n,stret] 

(v.) jgii . mm 

* de : out 

* monstr : show 

3) conspicuous 
[kan v spikjuas] 

(a.) Sliffft) 

« con : intensifier 

* spic : look 

4) consumption 
[kan'sAmpJan] 

(n rm 

* con : together 

* sum : take 
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© People you and I have never heard of, though, will not be 
invited to appear in an advertisement. 
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Tyrannicide is no longer a legal option for American 
Presidents 










By CHRISTOPHER OGDEN 





BIX 

O It’s been a long time since the U.S. was on the right side of a 
good coup. Take this latest foiled attempt on the part of the 
Kurds and the cia to knock Saddam Hussein out of power in Iraq. 
George Bush and Colin Powell are on the speech circuit these 
days making megabucks, and at nearly every stop the former 
President and his military adviser can count on being asked why 
they didn’t finish off Saddam in 1991 at the end of the Gulf War. 
After all, he has never been anything but trouble for his own 
people, Iraq’s neighbors, 6 allies, trading partners—everybody 
beyond his own family. In fact, considering the murders of his two 
sons-in-law last year after their ill-considered defections, why 
8 rule out family? By any measure, he’s bad news for everyone. 
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louse [laus] 
(n.) §-?- » 


tyrannicide 

[ti'r 2 eng,said] 

(n.) 

O 

1) on the right side of 

mm 

2) coup [ku] (n.) iK® 

3) foil [foil] 

(v.) p m ■ 

4) circuit ['sskit] (n.) 

* circ : circle 

* it: go 

5) megabucks 
['mtga^Aks] 

(n.) 

* mega : million 

* buck : dollar 

6) ally ['selai] (n.) MS 

* al : to 

* ly: bind 

7) defection [di'fdcjan] 

(n.) mm 

* de : away 

* feet: do 

8) rule out 
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© Still, if Saddam is a particularly egregious example of a 
lousy leader, he is by no means unique. Certainly not historically. 
Hitler, Stalin and Mao were all mass killers, not least of their own 
citizens. Yet the U.S., Britain, France and others dealt with them 
until hot or cold war—or deep freeze in the case of China- 
seemed a better approach. 
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1) egregious [i'grid33s] 
(a.) ^[qlRiiS'D ’ 

m\ (*) 

* e : out 

* greg : group 

2) deep freeze 
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© And while they may be less demonic, there are plenty of 
contemporary leaders who are louses. Libya’s Muammar Gaddafi 
and Syria’s Hafez Assad promote terror. Nigeria’s Sani Abacha and 
Zaire’s Mobutu Sese Seko are unabashed despots who have 
sacked their countries’ reputations and treasuries. Cuba’s Fidel 
Castro has been on Washington’s louse list for four decades. 
Serbia’s Slobodan Milosevic qualifies. Warren Zimmermann, the 
last U.S. ambassador to Yugoslavia, who published his memoirs. 
Origins of a 8 Catastrophe, last week, wrote that the Serb leader 
was “responsible for the deaths of tens of thousands of Bosnians 
and for the creation of the largest refugee population in Europe 
since the Second World War.” 
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o 

1) demonic [di'mamk] 
(a.) 

* demon : devil 

2) contemporary 
[k3n v t£mpo,ren] 

(a.) mim * mm 

* con : together 

* temp : time 

3) unabashed [^vna'bajt] 
(a.) 

* un : not 

4) despot ['dcspat] 
(n.)«ISE# 

* des (dom): house 

* pot: master 

5) sack [saek] (v.) 

6) treasury ['ir^an] 

7) memoir ['mrmwar] 

(n.) mss 

* mem : memory 

8) catastrophe 
[ks'tsstrofi] 

(n.)**09&» 

* cata: down 

* stroph : turn 

9) refugee [,r£fju'd 3 i] 

(n.) UK 

* re : away 

* fug : flee 
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O One country’s louse, of course, is another’s “ bulwark against 
[fill in the -ism: communism, nationalism, imperialism, 
capitalism].” And for all the nods to Wilsonian idealism, 
Washington has adopted realpolitik to back any number of 
dictators to further its own national goals: Spain’s Francisco 
Franco, the Greek colonels, Rafael Trujillo in the Dominican 
Republic, Panama’s Omar Torrijos and Manuel Noriega, Anastasio 
Somoza in Nicaragua and those wonderful Duvaliers—Papa and 
Baby Doc—in Haiti. There were others, though the point is, that 
when casting stones, one must remember the glass-house effect. 
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o 

1) bulwark pbulwa-k] 

(n.) mmxm • mm 

* bul : clay 

* wark : work 

2) imperialism 
[im'pinsLizin] 

(n.) SflliiS 

* imper: empire 

3) nod [nad] (n.) 

4) realpolitik [re'ahpoli'tik] 
(n.) (tl£) StWR 

* polit: government 

5) further ['f3d»] 

(v.) \m 

* fur: far 
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© But why not really cast stones or, not to put too fine a point 
on it, make a concerted effort to take some of these louses out 
rather than continue to put up with them? Niceties and legalities 
warrant consideration, but the world would surely have been a 
better place if someone had managed to assassinate or 
neutralize Hitler in 1938. On the other hand, the Sarajevo 
assassination of Austrian Archduke Ferdinand in 1914 sparked 
World War I, so wet work, as agents and spy novelists call such 
killing, can create more problems than it solves. 
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) 

1) concerted [kan v s3tid] 
(a.) #cp09 

* con : together 

* cert: join 

2) take ... out §$l^*** 

3) nicety pnaisati] 

(n.) I1?E » 

4) warrant ['warsnt] 
(v.)ffi—MS 

5) assassinate 
[3 v s2ES3,net] (v.) jfilJIS 

6) neutralize [ s njutra,laiz] 
(v.) MSS . cp*0 

* neutr: neither 

7) spark [spark] (v.) KBS 
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o One problem is that if the U.S. tries to kill leaders it doesn’t 
like, chances are someone will try to do the same to the American 
President. There is precedent for such concern. After the 
assassination of John F. Kennedy, congressional hearings revealed 
both the U.S. role in the murder of South Vietnamese President 
Ngo Dinh Diem and the cia’s attempt to kill Castro with an 
exploding cigar and a poisoned wet suit. Questions still linger 
about whether retaliation could have been a factor in Kennedy’s 
death. 
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) 

1) precedent ['presadant] 
(n.) %\fy\ 

* pre : before 

* ced : go 

2) wet suit 

3) linger [Miqga-] 

(v.) 

* ling : long 

4) retaliation [rutseli'ejan] 
(n.) SSI! 

* re : back 

* tali : punishment 
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© The tyrannicide game changed in 1976 when President 
Gerald Ford issued an Executive Order banning political 
assassinations. All Presidents since have extended the 
prohibition, though Ronald Reagan must have had his fingers 
crossed when he went along. In a 1986 air strike at Libya, he 
showed no qualms about ordering F-lll bombers to blast 
Gaddafi’s living quarters as well as his command post, and could 
scarcely conceal his disappointment when the colonel escaped. 
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1) issue r iju] (v.) f^ttl 

* is : in 

* su : follow 

2) ban [bsen] (v.) Sit 

3) prohibition tproa'bijan] 
(n.)S^ 

* pro : before 

* hibit: have 

4) qualm [kwam] 

(n.) 

5) conceal [kan'sil] 

(v.) 

* con : altogether 

* ceal : seal 
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© There would be little disappointment in the U.S. if an Iraqi 
or Kurd got lucky and found the range on Saddam. But targeting 
him is not in the cards for the same reason Bush and Powell failed 
to pursue the Iraqi leader five years ago. Then, toppling him 
would have meant U.S. occupation of Iraq, which was untenable 
for America, its allies and the Arab world. Saddam is still hard to 
find. Killing him would create major tension in the Middle East 
and cost the U. S. key Arab allies. Now as then, the splintering of a 
Saddam-less Iraq would leave Iran the dominant gulf power, an 
unpalatable solution. 
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1) range [rend 3 ] 

(n.) (titS(ft) 

2) topple ['tapj] 

(v.) mm . ti@j 

* top : top 

3) untenable [AiTtenabl] 
(a.) ^RjiJfft > 

* un : not 

* ten : hold 

4) tension ['tenjan] 

* tens : stretch 

5) splinter ['splints] 

(v.) fiWl 

* splint: split 

6) dominant ['damanant] 

(a.) 0 

* dom : control 

7) unpalatable 
[An'paelatabj] 

(a.) 

* un : not 
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© The splinter, strife and balance arguments all exist, with 
local variations, for Assad and Abacha, Milosevic and Mobutu. It 
may rankle, but that means that letting these louses linger is 
easier than tearing apart the house trying to eliminate them. 
Nonetheless, like the resilient 6) cockroach, they deserve frequent 
spraying. 
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© 

1) strife [straif] 

(n.) fT# • Bil 

2) variation [.veri'ejan] 

* var: change 

3) rankle ['rseqkj] 

(v.) PSIiM'ES * 

I" SI JIB J 


4) eliminate [riimi.net] 

Mrm 

* e : out 

* limin : limit 


5) resilient [ri'ziliant] 
(a.) 

* re : back 

* sil: leap 

6) cockroach [ v kak,rot$] 
(n.)®@ 
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Supposed to usher in political freedom, the information age 
is not delivering 




By JEFF WISE 
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The power of the information age descended on China in 
1989. As authorities clamped down on activists after the carnage 
at Tiananmen Square, protesters around the world clogged fax 
machines with foreign-news coverage and messages of Solidarity. 
For officials accustomed to a ^monopoly on information, it was a 
startling lesson—and one they answered with typical low-tech 
6 efficacy. Guards were posted at fax machines across the country. 
The trickle of information stopped. 
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1) clamp down §111 

2) carnage ['kamid 3 ] 

(n.) US 

* earn : flesh 

3) clog [kbg] (v.) S (0) 

4) solidarity [,salf dsrati] 
(n.) Mfta 

* sol : one 

5) monopoly [ms'napali] 
(n.) II ir 

* mono : one 

6) efficacy ['efikasi] 

(n.) at 

* ef (ex) : out 

* fic : do 

7) trickle [ v trikl] (n.) ftfBTrt 
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It has become commonplace, in this digital era, that 
electronic communication will spell doom for authoritarian 
regimes. Information, the techno-libertarians say, is now too 
fluid to control. It flows in over airways. Via satellites, through 
microwave relays to 8) cellular phones, faxes, televisions, radios, 
beepers, modems. Information will mean more openness, the 
logic goes, and openness will mean more freedom. 
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1) era ['ira] (n.) B %iX 

2) doom [dum] 

(n.) MtrftJonijM 

3) regime [n' 3 im] 
(n.) iKtS 

4) techno-libertarian 


5) fluid ['fluid] (a.) 

asuffi] - 

6) via ['vaia] (prep.) Sffl 
* via : way 

7) relay ['ride] 

(n.)l*J8 - ^73 

8) cellular phone 


9) beeper ['bipa] 

(n.) mm 
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© Rupert Murdoch used to be a believer. “Television’s impact 
on the world cannot be overstated,” he told an audience of 
American broadcasters in 1993. “When Lech Walesa was asked 
what caused the phenomenal collapse of communism in Eastern 
Europe, he pointed to a television set and said, ‘It all came from 
there.’” It was a nice idea—unless you happened to run a 
communist state yourself. China, for one, was not amused. After 
Murdoch’s speech, the Chinese government announced it would 
ban his Star-TV satellite network on the mainland. Murdoch 
quickly changed his tune and, in an attempt to placate the 
Chinese, removed the bbc World Service from Star. 
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« ■ * 

) 

1) impact [ v impsekt] 

(n.)tB# 

2) overstate ['ova-,stet] 
(v.) fI 

3) phenomenal 
[fs'namanl] 

(a.) 

* phenom : appear 

4) ban [baen] (v.) Hit 

5) placate ['pleket] 

(v.) 

* plac : please 
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O Murdoch’s lesson is one that many optimists refuse to accept: 
that the airwaves are not as free as they appear to be. Even when it 
seems beyond the reach of any one government, electronic 
information can be controlled, in ways both subtle and obvious. 
The Internet, heir to so many Utopian hopes, will prove 
particularly rich in disappointment. Many technologists have 
painted it as a kind of virtual freethinkers’ paradise, a Montana of 
the mind. But anarchy does not mean equality. The clever, the 
strong and the ruthless will always have the upper hand on a 
lawless frontier. Freedom from 6 censorship also means freedom 
from protection against bullying, harassment and 
8 disinformation. 
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1) subtle [' sAtJ] 

(a.) fi§0§(E) ’ 

2) heir [er] (n.) H&MkA 

3) Utopian [ju'topjan] 

(a.) mmmtt) 

* utopia: nowhere 

4) anarchy ['zena-ki] 
(n.)SB®iW1i 

* an : without 

* arch : rule 

5) ruthless [ v ru0l3s] 

(a.) SBlfE) 

* rue : sorrow 

6) censorship [ v s£ns9-,$ip] 

(n.) mm) 

7) harassment 
[ha'rssmant] 

(n.) iiffi 

8) disinformation 

[,dismf9'me$3n] 

(n.) 
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0 The most chilling example of this truth thus far involved not 
a government but an organized religion. After a former member 
posted secret doctrines of the Church of Scientology on the 
Internet, the U.S. cult began an all-out offensive against its 
opponents in cyberspace. It filed lawsuits and managed to 
confiscate critics’ disks. It also sent out a sort of 6) virtual agent to 
cancel critical remarks in Internet discussion groups, replacing 
them with an ominous-sounding warning message. 
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1) doctrine ['daktnn] 

(n.) 

2) Scientology 

[,sai3n'tabd3i] 

(n.) LUit§ 

3) cult [kAlt] 

(n.) immnm 

4) file [fail] 

(v.) (BK) 

5) confiscate ['kanfis,ket] 

* con : altogether 

* fisc : treasury 

6) virtual ['vstjual] 

(a.) 

* vir: power 

7) ominous ['amanas] 

(a.) ’ IxjsJlS&J 

* omin : omen 
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0 Another form of attack works in reverse, by bombarding an 
enemy with hundreds or thousands of junk messages. The 
technique, known as “ spamming,” was widely used against a pair 
of Arizona lawyers, Martha Siegel and Laurence Canter, after they 
sent electronic advertisements to thousands of discussion groups. 

Outraged cyberpurists responded by 'deluging Siegel and 
Canter with angry E-mail messages, following them with a steady 
stream of 6 abuse as they fled from one electronic home to another. 
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1) reverse [n'v3s] 

(n) m$ 

* re : back 

* vers : turn 

2) spamming ['spsemii]] 
(n.) (*HlgS0l@feiS) 

3) outraged ['aut,red 3 d] 
(a.) «®09 

* rage : anger 

4) cyberpurist 
['saih^'p^rist] 

(n.) 

sba■ jm^fwatts? 

GB?® cyber BOJl 
purist 

5) deluge [ v ddjud 3 ] 

(v.) Sm ’ 31/5 

* de : down 

* lug : wash 

6) abuse [a'bjus] 

(n.) HAWS 

* ab : away 
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If ordinary citizens can stifle their opponents, governments 
have even more power to do so. As Murdoch’s case showed, the 
electronic world is not as barrier-free as it seems. Even the 
Internet, that supposedly borderless new frontier of the digital 
age, can be fenced off. China, Vietnam and Singapore are 
allowing Internet access to be provided only by the government 
or a small number of private companies, which can easily be 
monitored by officials. The apparent freedom of the Internet, in 
fact, could be its most dangerous feature—drawing solitary 
dissenters out into the open, making the Net an agent not of 
freedom but of control. There are subtler ways to manage the 
Web. In Singapore, government agents monitor Internet 
discussion groups not to identify 6 subversives but, according to 
one official, to “ensure that the government’s point of view is 
heard.” Will more governments feel the need to intervene in 
discussions among citizens? 
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1) stifle ['staifj] 

(v.) jilt • ffil 

2) fence off 

(i^HUK) mm 

3) access ['sekses] 

(n.) S8S03W1B 

* ac : to 

* cess: go 

4) monitor 
['manitS'] (v.) in^jt 

* mon : mind 

5) dissenter [di'senta-] 
(n.) RKA± 

* dis : apart 

* sent: feel 

6) subversive [sab'v^siv] 

(n.) lianas- 

* sub : under 

* vers : turn 
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© Few countries other than Singapore would need to bother 
with such measures. As long as cyberspace is limited to the rich, 
the educated and the English-speaking, there seems little danger 
of its digital brush fires spreading very far. Will the Internet 
someday threaten one-party rule? So far, the strongmen are 
laughing. Indonesia’s government, which vigorously suppressed 
the newsmagazine Tempo, does not seem at all concerned that a 
digital version has appeared on the Net. The pen may be mightier 
than the sword, but either one could kick the stuffing out of a 
modem. 
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1) brush fire 

2) vigorously ['vigarasli] 
(adv.) 

3) version ['vs^snl 
(n.) K8* 

* vers : turn, change 

4) stuffing ['sufiq] 

(n.) 
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On becoming a manager in middle age 


By MICHAEL KINSLEY 
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O Unexpectedly, after years of flying solo or in small groups, I 
find myself a manager in a large corporation. Not just that. I am 
that most unfashionable of creatures, a middle manager: layers 
above me (vice presidents as far as the eye can see), layers below 
me. 


© This takes some getting used to. The big company I work for 
shall remain nameless, but it is a software manufacturer located 
in a suburb of Seattle. ( Hint: the Janet Reno fan club has been 
disbanded.) This company prides itself on being different from 
other big companies, and it probably is in some ways. (Are there 
bare feet in the cafeteria at Procter & Gamble?) But maybe it is 
less different than it thinks it is. 
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o 

1) solo ['solo] 

(adv.) H3i (Rill) 

* sol: one 

2) unfashionable 

[An'faejanabj] 

(a.) 

* un : not 

3) layer ['lea-] (n.) A 


1) manufacturer 
[jmenja'fkktjara’] 

(n.) mmm 

* manu : hand 

* fact: make 

2) located [lo'ketid] 

(a.) fiZB$ 

* loc : place 

3) hint [hint] (n.) Bb^ 

4) disband [dis'baend] 
(v.) fflWi 

* dis : not 

* band : bind 

5) cafeteria ^ksefa'tiria] 

(n.) sb mm 
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e The media these days are awash in managerial 
pornography: adulatory profiles of the big-shot chief executive, 
allegedly revealing the secrets of his success. The bookstores offer 
shelves of advice about how to be a successful manager. A middle 
manager with dreams, like so many others, of becoming an upper- 
middle manager reads the articles and scans the books looking 
for inspiration. 
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1) awash [a'waj] 

(a.) * ;55E 

* a: m^rn^n 

2) pornography 
[par'nagrafi] (n.) felH 

* porn : prostitute 

* graph : write 

3) adulatory ['sec^ab^ori] 
(a.) P3H09 

* ad : to 

«• ulo : tail tf ME 

4) profile ['profail] 
(n.)fiJB • 

* pro : forward 

* file : line 

5) allegedly [Vled 3 idli] 
(adv.) fjffl 

S' (al) ad : to 

* leg : send 

6) scan [sksen] 

(v.) fwffi • SH 

7) inspiration [,insp3 v re$3n] 

(n.) ’ ^7T\ 

in : into 

* spir : breathe 
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© They aren’t much help. Bromides and tautologies are 
common: Treat people like human beings, not automatons; 

cutting costs saves money. Self-contradiction masquerades as 

# 

Zenlike philosophical balance: Never lose your temper, but don’t 
be afraid to get angry. When they don’t contradict themselves, 
these guides often contradict one another. One chief executive 
(ceo) succeeds because of his 6 maniacal attention to detail. The 
next ceo’s secret is setting broad goals and keeping her eye on the 
big picture. One ceo is glorified as a hyperkinetic 8 workaholic. 
Another is praised for the wisdom of adopting a measured pace 
and leaving plenty of time for long-term reflection. If she reads 
thick history books as an avocation, that’s a plus. If she 
invariably lugs home a pile of spreadsheets, that’s also a plus. 
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1) bromide [ v bromaid] 

(n.) 

2) tautology [to'tabd 3 i] 
(n.) 

* tauto (to auto): 
the same 

* log : word 

3) automaton [o'tamatan] 

(n.) A 

* auto : same, self 

* mat: move 

4) masquerade 
[,masks' red] 

(v.) 

* masque : mask 

5) Zenlike ['zendaik] 

(a.) \mm 

6) maniacal [ma'naiakf] 
(a.) SSS09 

* man (men): mind 

7) hyperkinetic 
[diaip^kai'netik] 

(a.) 

* hyper:over 

* kin : move 
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8) workaholic 

[,w3k3 v halik] 

(n.)HfE ■ 
ffl alcoholic ffnS^ 

9) reflection [ri'flekSan] 
(n.)S^ 

* re : back 

* fleet: bend 

10) avocation [^va'kejan] 
(n.) *» 

* a: not 

evocation: calling, job 

11) invariably [in'venabli] 
(adv.) — 

* in : not 

* vari: change 

12) lug [Ug] (v.) 

13) spreadsheet [ v spr£d,Jit] 
(n.) KSR 
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o The biggest strain of being a manager, to someone who 
comes to it new in middle age, is that you must think constantly 
about others. You needn’t necessarily think well of them or think 
kindly about them. It’s not that stressful. But you must think 
something about others all the time. And you have to be in a good 
mood—or at least you have to pretend. No sulking in your tent 
like Achilles. There are superiors to impress and subordinates to 
maneuver (or the other way around). Being a middle manager is 
performance art. And the show must go on. 
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1) strain [stren] (n.) H7D 

* stra : tighten 

2) mood [mud] (n.) fj|J§ 

3) sulk [sAlk] 

(v.) ’ P.iM 

4) subordinate 
[sa'bordamt] (n.) ST 

* sub : under 

* ordin : order 

5) maneuver [ma'nuvs’] 

(v.) mn 

* man : hand 

* euver (oper): work 
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0 This is very different from my '’previous job experience. A 
writer works alone, even if he or she is physically in an office filled 
with other people. Among journalists, an occasional bout of 
’dyspepsia or misanthropy is not merely tolerated but expected. 
A freelance journalist working at home, meanwhile, can spend 
days, months, years 8 broody and unshaven (or, he sometimes 
begins to feel, actually dead), and no one will care. As it happens, 
shaving is not a high priority at the company where I work. But 
broodiness is acceptable only among the software developers, who 
are the equivalent of writers psychologically and professionally. 
Managers must be chipper. 
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© 

1) previous ['privias] 

(a ) 

* pre : before 

* vi(a) : way 

2) journalist ['c^nalist] 
(n.)SfHSI# 

* journ : day 

3) bout [baut] (n.) —Pi 

4) dyspepsia [di'spepjia] 

(n.);m^a 

* dys : bad 

* peps : digestion 

5) misanthropy 
[mis'senOrapi] 

(n.) nmmm 

* mis : bad 

* anthrop : man 

6) tolerate [ v tab,ret] 

(v.) 

7) freelance ['fri,lsns] 

(a.) SfflfiffiEJ 

* free + lance 

8) broody ['brudi] 

(a.) KBE) ■ W/[L\¥63 

* brood : breath 

9) priority [prai'orati] 

(n.) 

* pri (pre): before 
10) chipper ['tjipa-] 

(a.) USE) ’ ffiittE) 
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And contrast the middle manager to the Washington 
television commentator, a job I once had. Male television 
performers do have to shave (or formally grow a beard). But TV 
performers—the talent, as they are contemptuously known by 
TV producers—are actually encouraged to sulk and obsess about 
themselves. Most of them have the perquisites of being in 
charge—the higher pay, the glamour, the ’deference of the staff— 
without actually being in charge. They are 8 pampered but 
powerless, like children. And the producers, who have the real 
power but not the atmospherics, and who usually work harder, 
also come to think of the on-air talent as children. The resulting 
incentive structure for the talent is inappropriate training for a 
career as a middle manager. 
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1) commentator 
['kamaiUeta-] 

(n.) 

* com : intensifier 

* ment: mind 

2) talent ['tsbnt] 

(n.) ^lp » 

3) contemptuously 
[kan'temptjuasli] 

(adv.) 

* con : intensifier 

* tern : scorn 

4) obsess [abuses] 

Mmm 

* ob : toward 

* sess : sit 

5) perquisite [ v p3kwazit] 

(n .)*$«• tmm a 

* per: through 

* quis : seek 

6) glamour ['glaema-l 

(n.) m> > mtj 

7) deference ['defarans] 
(n.) K§£ 

* de : down 

* fer: bear 

8) pamper ['psempa-] 

(v.) fill! 

9) atmospherics 
[, 2 etmas'fenks] (n.) Si Hi 

10) incentive [in'sentiv] 

(n.)Si 
« in : in 

* cent : chant 

11) inappropriate 

[jna'proprnt] 

(a.) 

* in : not 

* ap : to 

* propr : one’s own 
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© While watching Washington pundits perform on TV or 
reading the views of some think-tanker, the middle manager 
occasionally finds himself thinking that classic philistine thought: 
What do they know? They’ve never had to meet a payroll. And he 
even finds himself sympathizing a bit with those who find it 
strange that anyone should care about the views of people who 
produce nothing but opinions, with no practical consequence, 
about matters they have no responsibility for. 
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1) pundit ['pAndit] 

(n.) 

2) think-tanker 
['Oiqk'tsegka-] 

(n.) 1^JSA± 

3) philistine [fa'listin] 

(a.) m\m 

9 philistine : Palestine 

4) payroll ['pe,rol] 

(n.) 

5) consequence 
[ v kans9,kwens] (n.) {SI 

* con : together 

* sequ : follow 
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© Of course, this particular middle manager has never yet met 
a payroll without help. His tiny subdivision of the big company 
loses money. But at least he’s in there trying. And he’s forced to 
concede that there’s more to this management business than he 
thought. Most of the matters he spouts off about in the course of 
the day are less important than what pundits spout off about: the 
direction of the efforts of a few dozen people rather than the 
direction of Western civilization. However, in this smaller realm, 
what he spouts actually affects the course of events—at least 
sometimes. Once he masters this management stuff, maybe it will 
happen more often. 
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1) subdivision 
[^Abds'v^an] 

(n.) HytBS^SBF! 

* sub : under 

* di (dis): apart 

2) concede [kan'sid] 

(v.) !B<P - 

* con : together 
* ced : go 

3) spout off 

limn® • 'im 

4) realm [rdm] (n.) v¥M 

* re(g) : rule 

5) affect [a'fekt] (v.) §2SS 

* af (ad): to 

* feet: do, make 
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First, it was how he got the job. Now it’s how much he’s 
doing with it 



By CHARLES KRAUTHAMMER 
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Bill Moyers may have his politics, but his deferential 
demeanor and almost avuncular television style made this 
journalist the Mr. Rogers of American politics. So when he leaves 
his neighborhood to go to a “Take Back America” rally and 
denounces George W. Bush’s “government of, by and for the 
ruling corporate class,” leading a “right-wing wrecking crew” 
engaged in “a deliberate, intentional destruction of the United 
States way of governing,” you know that something is going on. 
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o 

1) deferential [,clefs'raijal] 

(a.) mmm ■ ji mm 

* de : down 

* fer: bear, carry 

2) avuncular [a'vAqkjsl^] 
(a.) fifcBMBM ’ 8IS)M 

* avuncul : uncle 

3) rally ['raeli] 

(n 

* re + ally 

4) denounce [di'nauns] 

(v.) aSS 

* de : down 

* nounce : speak 

5) corporate ['korpsrit] 

(a.) 

* corp : body 

6) wreck [rek] 

(v.) iSIS ■ 

7) deliberate [di'libgrit] 
(a.) SSftJ 

* de : down 

* liber (libra): scale 
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That something is the unhinging of the Democratic Party. 
Democrats are seized with a loathing for President Bush—a 
contempt and disdain giving way to a hatred that is near 
^pathological—unlike any since they had Richard Nixon to kick 
around. An otherwise reasonable man, Julian Bond of the 
n.a.a.c.p., speaks of Bush’s staffing his Administration with “the 
Taliban wing of American politics.” Harold Meyerson, editor at 
large of The American Prospect, devotes a 3,000-word article to 
explaining why Bush is the most dangerous President in all of 
American history —his only 6 rival being Jefferson Davis. 
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0 

1) unhinge [An'hind 3 ] 

(v.) • US 

0 un : not 

* hinge : hang, hook 

2) loathe [lod] (v.) 'fSSS 

3) disdain [dis'den] 

(n.)W^ 

* dis : not 

* dain : worth 

4) pathological 
[,pae09'lad3ikj] 

(a.) mmt& 

* path : suffer 

* logy : study of 

5) prospect ['praspekt] 

* pro : forward 

* spect : look 

6) rival ['raivj] 

(n.)fi»«’»? 

* riv : river, flow 
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© The puzzle is where this depth of feeling comes from. Bush’s 
manner is not particularly aggressive. He has been involved in no 
great scandals, Watergate or otherwise. He is, indeed, not the kind 
of politician who radiates heat. Yet his every word and gesture 
generate heat—a fury and bitterness that animate the 
Democratic primary 6 electorate and explain precisely why 
Howard Dean has had such an explosive rise. More than any other 
candidate, Dean has understood the depth of this primal anti- 
Bush feeling and has 8) tapped into it. 
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’ -?i38 * 

) 

1) aggressive [a'gresiv] 
(a.) ^*181409 

* ag (ad): to 

* gress : step 

2) radiate [ v redi,et] 

(v.) 8KS • inn 

* rad : ray 

3) generate [ v d 3 £na,ret] 

(v.) ms. 

* gen : born 

4) animate ['aenajnet] 

(v.) mnsij 

* anim : life, spirit 

5) primary ['praimari] 

(n.) WM 

* prim : first 

6) electorate [flektarit] 
(n.) sgtms, 

* e (ex): out 

* lect: choose 

7) candidate ['kand3,det] 

(n.) mm a 

* cand : white 

8) tap [tap] 

(v.) )JjkM ’ 
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© Whence the anger? It begins of course with the “stolen” 
election of 2000 and the perception of Bush’s illegitimacy. But 
that is only half the story. An illegitimate President winning a 
stolen election would be tolerable if he were just a figurehead, a 
placeholder, the kind of weak, moderate Republican that 
Democrats (and indeed many Republicans) thought George Bush 
would be, judging from his undistinguished record and tepid 
2000 campaign. Bush’s great crime is that he is the illegitimate 
President who became consequential—revolutionizing American 
foreign policy, reshaping economic policy and 8 dominating the 
political scene ever since his emergence as the post-9/11 war 
President. 
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M? • ?2F. * 

o 

1) whence [hwens] 

(adv.) ffiqj/® 

* whence : from where 

2) perception [pa-'sepjan] 
(n.) 11(8$ 

* per: through 

* cept: take 

3) illegitimacy 
[jli'c^itamasi] 

(n.) 

* il (in) : not 

* leg : law 

4) figurehead ['figjd>,hEd] 
(n.) I5tfii 

* figure + head 

5) placeholder 
['plesAolda] 

(n.) IfttlWuS 

6) tepid ['tepid] 

(a.) ism * mmT-nw 

* tep : warm 

7) consequential 
[,kans9 v kwrn59l] 

(a.) mm#) > mmw 

* con : together 

* sequ : follow 

8) dominate [ v dam9,net] 
(v.) £3? 

* dom : control 

9) emergence [Ym^ans] 
(n.)ttiS! 

* e : out 

* merg : plunge 
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© Before that. Bush could be written off as an accident, a 
transitional figure, a kind of four-year Gerald Ford. And then 
came 9/11. Bush took charge, declared war, and sent the U.S. into 
battle twice, each time bringing down enemy regimes with 
stunning swiftness. In Afghanistan, Bush rode a popular tide; 
Iraq, however, was a singular act of presidential will. 
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1) transitional [trsn'zijanl] 
(a.) id/Hfli]^ 

* trans : across 

* it: go 

2) declare [di'kler] 

(v.) IS 

* de : intensifier 

* clar: clear 
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3) regime [ri^im] 

(n.) J&fil 

* reg : rule 

4) stunning ['stAniq] 
(a.) *A09 

* stun : astonish 

5) singular ['siijOpte] 
(a.) ijjtfEft 
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o That will, like it or not, has remade American foreign policy. 
The Bush Revolution in Foreign Policy is the subtitle of a new 
book by two not very sympathetic scholars, Ivo Daalder and James 
Lindsay. The book is titled America Unbound. The story of the 
past two years could just as well be titled Bush Unbound. The 
President’s unilateral assertion of U.S. power has redefined 
America’s role in the world. Here was Bush breaking every liberal 
idol: the abm Treaty, the Kyoto Protocol, deference to the U.N., 
subservience to the “international community.” It was an 
astonishing performance that left the world reeling and the 
Democrats 8 seething. The pretender had not just seized the 
throne. He was acting like a king. Nay, an emperor. 
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* 

o 

1) subtitle [ v sAb,taitl] 

(n.) 1J1ISI - 

* sub : under 

2) unilateral [jundsetaral] 
(a.)»»M * 

* uni: one 

* later: side 

3) assertion [a'sslan] 

(n.)£»’irS 

* as (ad): to 

* sert: join 

4) idol ['aidj] (n.) lell! 

5) protocol ['prot3,kol] 

(n.) 1 $a£ 

* proto : first 

* col : together 

6) subservience 

[s3b's3fvians] 

(n.) \m ■ 

* sub : under 

* serv : serve 

7) reel [ril] (v.) SE 

* reel : weave 

8) seethe [sid] 

(v.) > ;$HK 

9) pretender [pn'tenda] 

(n.) ’ ^SEEfiZ 

* pre : before 

* tend : stretch 

10) throne [0ron] (n.) j£fiZ 
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o On the domestic front, more shock. Democrats understand 
that the Bush tax cuts make structural changes that will long 
outlive him. Like the Reagan cuts, they will starve the government 
of revenue for years to come. Add to that the Patriot Act and its 
(perceived) assault on fundamental American civil liberties, and 
Bush the Usurper becomes more than just consequential. He 
becomes demonic. 
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1) domestic [dg'mestik] 
(a.) HI 1*109 ’ 

* dom : home 

2) revenue [ V r£v3,nju] 

(n.) SJR 

* re : back 

* ven : come 

3) patriot ['petnat] 

* patr: father, 
fatherland 

4) assault [a'solt] (n.) 155 

* as (ad): to 

* sault: leap 

5) civil ['sivj] (a.) 

* civ : city 

6) usurper [ju'z3pa>] 

(n.) Hill# 

7) demonic [di'manik] 

(a.) 
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Q The current complaint is that Bush is a deceiver, misleading 
the country into a war, after which there turned out to be no 
weapons of mass destruction. But it is hard to credit the 
deception charge when every intelligence agency on the planet 
thought Iraq had these weapons and, indeed, when the weapons 
there still remain unaccounted for. Moreover, this is a post-facto 
rationale. Sure, the aftermath of the Iraq war has made it easier 
to frontally attack Bush. But the loathing long predates it. It 
started in Florida and has been deepening ever since Bush seized 
the post-9/11 moment to change the direction of the country and 
make himself a President of note. 
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1) current [ v k?9nt] 

(a.) eh 6110^ 

* cur: happen 

2) credit ['kredit] (v.) fflfl 

* cred : believe 

3) intelligence 
[in v tel9d39ns] (n.) 1H® 

* intel (inter): between 

* lig (lect): choose 

4) post-facto [post'faekto] 

(a.) mm 

* post: after 

* fact:fact 

5) rationale [jaeja'nael] 

(n.) ii • KH 

6) aftermath ['aefta-,mae0] 
(n.) i&fi 

* after: after 

* math : mow, crop 

7) predate [pri'det] 

(v.) 

* pre : before 

* date : date 
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© Which is why the Democratic candidates are scrambling 
desperately to out-Dean Dean. Their constituency is seized with 
a fever, and will nominate whichever candidate feeds it best. 
Political fevers are a dangerous thing, however. The Democrats 
last came down with one in 1972 with George McGovern—and lost 
49 states. 
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w 1 ? ■ * 

© 

1) scramble pskrsmbl] 

(v.) ^ItffiOSL 

* scramble : scrabble 

2) constituency 

[kan v stitjuansi] (n.) iHK 

* con : together 

* stit: stand 

3) nominate ['namajiet] 

(v.) 

* nomin : name 
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What do conservatives like Rush Limbaugh hate more than 
drugs? Ambiguity 



9 




By JOEL STEIN 
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I like conservatives. I like the way they feel about unions, 
globalization, farm subsidies, helmet laws, states’ rights, animal 
rights, affirmative action, the environment, free trade and Ted 
Kennedy. I also like the way their women dye their hair really 
blond and flare their nostrils when they’re angry. But the reason 
I can’t get down with the conservatives, despite my libertarian 
leanings, is their absolutism. Conservative talk-radio king Rush 
Limbaugh has long been rabidly antidrug, saying all users should 
be locked away. Yet when he came back on the air after just five 
weeks of 8 rehab for addiction to some drug I’m actually too 
conservative to have even heard of, he suddenly believed the 
liberal doctrine that addicts are victims of a disease who can be 
cured only through the help of others. If Rush accidentally kisses a 
man on the lips, he’s going to switch on gay marriage and have no 
show left. 
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■MM 

ambiguity 
[,£embf gjuati] 

(n.) flliilql 

* ambi : both 

* ig : act 

O 

1) subsidy ['sAbsadi] 

(n.)iSBfi 

* sub : under 

* sid : sit 

2) flare [tier] (v.) ‘jifpj 

3) nostril ['nastral] 

(n.) #5L 

* nos : nose 

4) get down with 

5) libertarian [,liba«'t£ri9n] 
(a.) 

6) absolutism 

['sebsallUizm] 

(n.)jesf^a 

* ab : away 

* solu : loosen 

7) rabidly ['rsbidli] 

(adv.) W,m ■ EISJS 

* rab : rave 

8) rehab ['ri,haeb] 

(n.) iSIJI ’ M 
rehabilitation 

* re : again 

* abil : able 

9) addiction [s'dikjan] 

(n.) h'B 

* ad : to 

* diet : speak 

10) doctrine ['daktrin] 

(n.) IMS 

* doc : teach 
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mx 

© Even though the criminal investigation into Limbaugh’s pill 
purchases may explain his current position, I don’t have a problem 
with his hypocrisy. My problem is that Rush is wrong twice, 
swinging all the way from punitive to forgiving. Drug use in the 
U.S. is incredibly nuanced and confusing—even alcohol 
required two constitutional amendments and a fight between 
“Tastes great” and “Less filling” that has never been adequately 
settled. Limbaugh used to portray all drugs as equal, whether they 
were painkillers or marijuana or heroin—which is not only 
stupid but also a really poor business plan if you’re considering 
becoming a dealer. I had never tried marijuana until a friend left 
me some lovely brownies a few years ago, and not once since 
then have I been nervous about spiraling into harder drugs, 
unless there’s a pusher with cocaine Rice Krispies Treats. 
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1) hypocrisy [hi'pakrasi] 
(n.) Jl® 

* hypo : under 


2) punitive ['pjunativ] 
(a.) iSSTO 
* pun : pain 


3) incredibly [in'kredabli] 
(adv.) 

* in : not 

* cred : believe 


4) nuanced [nu'anst] 

(a.) mmmm 

5) alcohol [ s 2elk3,hol] 

6) constitutional 
[Jcansta'tujanj] 

(a.) 

* con : together 

* stit: stand 


7) amendment 
[a'mendmant] 
(n.) mmm 
* mend : mend 


8) filling ['filiq] 

(a.) 02f#ffi09 

9) marijuana [jnsera'wana] 
(n.) AJS85 

10) heroin ["heroin] 

(n.) 

11) brownie ["braum] 

(n.) ISsSZJ'J'SK 

12) spiral ['spairal] 

(vJ$lM*L tft (TPf) 

13) cocaine [ko'ken] 

(n.) 

* coca : coca 
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© But to suggest any distinctions—that the use of some drugs 
should be legal while others require counseling and still others 
imprisonment—isn’t acceptable in the conservative community. 
Gray isn’t welcome on any subject in the land of Rush. I found that 
out the hard way this summer when I filled in as the host of the 
Mike Gallagher Show, a conservative radio show with 2.5 million 
weekly listeners in North America, broadcast on 175 stations. The 
listeners didn’t seem to like me very much. This was only partially 
because I was really bad at it. Basically, they thought I was a 
liberal, even though I didn’t say one liberal thing. I had invited a 
member of People for the Ethical Treatment of Animals (peta) on 
to talk about cockfighting, of which I’m an advocate. Yet just 
having the peta woman on the show made listeners think I was a 
liberal. A caller said the peta rep was a terrorist, which I agreed 
with, since the organization totally disrupted last year’s Victoria’s 
Secret fashion show. Then he said she was the same as Osama bin 
Laden. I questioned that, mostly because peta hasn’t killed 
anyone. He said that all terrorists were equal and that 8) parsing out 
evil made me a Sympathizer. I questioned his 8 epistemology, at 
which point he called me a “stupid liberal kike,” which caused the 
switchboard guy to hang up on him. That switchboard guy ruined 
all the fun. 
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0 

1) counseling ['kaunsalii]] 
(n.) mm • MUSS 

* counsel: consult 

2) fill in ft® 

3) ethical ['e0ikl] 

(a.) \mm . 

* eth : ethos, character 

4) advocate ['aedvskit] 

(n.) m S# • SB# 

* ad : to 

* voc : voice, call 

5) disrupt [dis'rApt] 

(v.) is&ftit 

* dis : apart 

* rupt: break 

6) parse [pars] 

(v.) 

* pars : part of speech 

7) sympathizer 
[ v simp3,0aiz3-] 

(n.) mmm ■ IqJSnA 

* sym : same, together 

* path : feel 

8) epistemology 

[i,pist3'matad3i] 

(n.) £0fili 

* epi : upon 

* stem : stand 

9) kike [kaik] 

(n.) 
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O Even though I filled in for Gallagher for only one day, while 
Treason author and really blond conservative Ann Coulter subbed 
for two, I got three times as many e-mails from listeners about my 
show as she did about hers—nearly 900. That made me really 
happy until I found out they were almost all negative. “A 
conservative can spot a liberal a mile away. You are, or you ain’t,” 
Gallagher told me. “It’s not just an ideology or a philosophy. We 
have an ability to cut to the chase. Black and white isn’t a bad 
thing. Liberals gravitate toward the gray to muddy the waters, to 
muddle people’s thinking. I had a liberal on the air today defend 
Michael Jackson.” I almost made the liberal mistake of defending 
the guy who defended Michael Jackson. 
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1) sub [sAb] (v.) fCIfi’ 
^ substitute 

* sub : under 
« stit: stand 

2) ideology [jdi'abc^i] 
(n.) 

* ideo : idea 

3) cut to the chase 

4) gravitate [ V grsev3,tet] 

* grav : heavy 
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© When I sat down to host the show, playing with all the dials 
until I realized the producer had wisely taken away all my powers, 
I was startled by the intro. It was a quote from A1 Pacino in The 
Recruit —which not only scared me but also impressed me with 
the willingness of Gallagher’s research department to sit through 
the film. Pacino yells, “We believe in good and evil. And we choose 
good. We believe in right and wrong. And we choose right. Our 
cause is just. Our enemies everywhere. They’re all around us.” 
That’s when I knew that I wasn’t one of them, that I believe 
everything is a continuum, that the real world is filled with 
gradations of good and evil, 4 asceticism and pornography, 
sobriety and addiction. Denying that seems a dangerous path to 
self-righteousness. Plus it’s kind of boring. 
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© 

1) recruit [n'krut] 

(n.) 

« re : again 

* cru : grow 

2) continuum 
[kan' tin juam] 

(n.) ilifttf 

* con : together 

* tin : hold 

3) gradation [gre'dejan] 

* grad : step 

4) asceticism 
[a"s€ta,sizm] (n.) If? §8 

* ascet: one who 
exercises 

5) pornography 
[par'nagrafi] (n.) SB 

* porn : prostitute 

* graph : write 

6) sobriety [sa'braiati] 
(n.) >1151 ’ IrifflJ 

* sobr:sober 
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o So if I’m forced to choose, I guess Gallagher’s listeners are 
right, that deep down I’m somehow a liberal, regardless of where I 
stand on the issues. Not only because I like the grays but also 
because declaring myself liberal will increase my chances of 
getting a newspaper Op-Ed column. 
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1) Op-Ed ['a'ped] 

(a.) ?8$®^LJK05 
* op-ed : opposite 
editorial 


K#t 

© editorial page ’ ?! 

® $7$!®^^ op-ed page ’ 'R,^: opposite 
editorial ’ ft £ Rifat $ if 





















The U.S. stands supreme. The struggle to overthrow it is 
the story of tomorrow 
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By CHARLES KRAUTHAMMER 
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The handover of the Panama Canal neatly brackets the 
American Century. It begins with Theodore Roosevelt conceiving 
the canal and, with it, America ascending to the rank of Great 
Power. It ends with America so great a power, so serenely 
dominant in the world, that it can give away T.R.’s strategic jewel 
with hardly a notice. 

0 Rut if the 20th century was the American century, the 
1990s—bracketed by demonstrations of overwhelming American 
power in Kuwait and Kosovo—were the supreme American 
decade. How supreme? No other nation has exercised such 
military, economic, diplomatic and cultural reach since Rome. And 
Rome’s world was little more than the Mediterranean. 
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n mm 

supreme [sa'prim] 

(a.) 

* super:over 

O 

1) bracket ['braekit] 

(v.) IB—ffifflSfiSE - 

m-rtfim 

2) conceive [kan'siv] 

(V.) HIaHlIj 

* con : intensifier 

* ceiv : take 

3) ascend [a'send] 

(v.) Sra ’ 

* as (ad): to 

* cend : climb 

4) serenely [sa'rinli] 
(adv.) 

* serene : clear 

5) strategic [stra'tk^ik] 

(a.) mm ■ mmhtt) 

0 

1) demonstration 
[, deman' strejan] 

(n.) SUH 

* de : intensifier 

* monstr: warn 

2) overwhelming 
[,ova-'hw£lmig] 

(a.) usmra 
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© The American triumph in the ’90s came as a rude surprise 
to some. Only a decade ago, Paul Kennedy’s The Rise and Fall of 
the Great Powers ushered in the conventional wisdom that 
America, suffering from “ imperial overstretch,” was in decline. 
With the collapse of the Soviet Empire, it was assumed that the 
world would go from cold war bipolarity to multipolarity. After 
all, was not Japan flourishing, Europe unifying, China rising? 

O Remember that late-’80s joke: The U.S. and Russia waged a 
cold war for half a century. Who won? Japan. 
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1) rude [md] (a.) 

2) usher ['\\&] 

(v.) wpM”-ilA 

3) conventional 
[kan'venjanl] 

(a.) mm ’■ mm 

* con : together 

* vent: come 

4) imperial [im'pinal] 

(a.) Sd0}] 

* imper: empire 

5) overstretch [,ova.'stretJ] 

(n.)iiSfaB 

6) bipolarity [,baipo v laer3ti] 
(n.) FBffitt 

* bi: two 

* pol: pole 

7) multipolarity 
[.mAltipo'lserati] 

(n.) 

* multi: many 

* pol: pole 

> 

1) wage [wed 3 ] 

(v.) jifj ' P1^) 
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© Well, it did not turn out quite that way. Japan went into 
economic decline. The U.S.S.R., then Russia, collapsed. Europe 
entered a decade of economic stagnation and diplomatic 
fecklessness (as displayed in the Ralkans until the U.S. cavalry 
arrived). And China, though rising, remains decades away from 
being able to pose a global challenge to the U.S. 
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* 

) 

1) stagnation [staeg'nejan] 
(n.) 

* stagn : swamp 

2) fecklessness 
[ v f>-klisnis] 

(n.) • troll 

* feck : effect 

* less : without 

3) cavalry ['ksvaln] 

* caval : horse 
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mx 

0 As everyone now recognizes, the world at the turn of the 21st 
century is not multipolar but unipolar. America bestrides the 
world like a colossus. Such hegemony is rare in history because 
coalitions of rival powers invariably rise to challenge and cut 
down the big guy. Two centuries ago, Russia, Prussia, Britain and 
Austria rallied together to defeat Napoleonic France’s bid for 
European hegemony. The miracle of the ’90s has been the dog that 
didn’t bark: Where is the opposition, where are the coalitions of 
second-rank states rising to challenge Pax Americana? 
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1) bestride [bi v straid] 
(v.)MSh 5 raSE”-/^Jz 

2) colossus [ka'lasas] 

(n.) JelII ’ HA 

3) hegemony 

[ v h£d39,moni] 

(n.) mm ■ piwi 

4) coalition [Aoa'lijan] 
(n.)BHS 

* co : together 

5) rally [ v neli] 

(v.) ^JSIZ) (A n MM 

w) mmm 

* re : again 

* ally : to bind 
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o The main reason for the absence of a serious challenge to 
American hegemony is that it is so benign. It does not extract 
'tribute. It does not seek military occupation. It is not interested 
in acquiring territory—indeed, it specializes in giving it up, as 
shown in the Philippines and Panama. Economically, the world 
has prospered under the open trading system the U.S. supports. 
And culturally, America is a hit. Arnold is a universal icon. 
Latvians like their Levi’s. And everyone loves McDonald’s. 
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w?• * 

o 

1) benign [bi'nain] 

(a.) mm')} ’ mnfDW 

* bene : good 

2) extract [ik'strsekt] 

(v.) wm ■ tarn 

* ex : out 

* tract: draw 

3) tribute ['tribjut] 

(n.) (*8ftSH09) MW) 

* tribute : give 

4) territory ['teruon] 

(n.) pS± 

* terra : earth 

5) icon ['aikan] (n.) Irlllc 
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0 Well, not everyone, and there’s the rub. Americans, happy 
in their getting and spending, are largely oblivious to their 
massive world influence. But others are not, particularly foreign 
elites. Some 4 chafe, like the French Minister of Culture who 
called Disneyland Paris a cultural Chernobyl. Some rant, like the 
Malaysian Prime Minister who rose at the U.N. in September to 
denounce “the true ugliness of Western capitalism ... backed by 
the military might of capitalism’s greatest proponent.” 
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1) rub [rAb] 

(n.) mm * 

2) oblivious [a'blivias] 
(a.) ^fcDilEJ 

3) blite [flit] 

(n.) (a*fl9) 

* e(x): out 

* lite (lect): choose 

4) chafe [tjef] 

(v.) mm ’ a® 

5) rant [rcent] 

(v.) • aSI§ 

6) denounce [di'nauns] 

(v.) CiJMtfiJ Jill ’ 

* de : down 

* nounce : speak 

7) proponent [pra'ponant] 
(n.) JlHHia » 

* pro : forward 

* pon (pos): place 
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0 And some are quietly assembling the building blocks of the 
coming world opposition. Two events in the closing weeks of the 
20th century give a hint of the new world to come in the 21st. On 
Dec. 9, Boris Yeltsin and Jiang Zemin bear-hugged in Beijing, then 
issued a communique noting “negative” world trends including 
“the forcing of the international community to accept a unipolar 
world pattern and a single model of culture, value concepts and 
4) ideology.” 

0 The very next day, the European Union announced the 
establishment of a “rapid reaction force” of 60,000 to be controlled 
by Europe alone. Just a complement to nato, they said. But no 
one believes that. It is the seed of a European army—independent 
of the U.S. 
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© 

1) assemble [a'sembj] 

(v.) iK* ■ ^ 

* as (ad): to 

* sem : same, together 

2) communique 
[kajnjuna'ke] (n.) 

* commun : common 

3) trend [trend] 

(n.) ifBiJt ’ 

4) ideology [,aidi'abd 3 i] 
(n.) Stills 

* ideo : idea 

* logy : study of 


€> 

1) complement 
[' kampbmant] 

(n.)?S7&® 

* com : together 

* pie : fill, full 
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© True, there is no guarantee that any Sino-Russian alliance 
will last. Nor that Europe will have the political will to boost 
defense spending and sustain a true rival to the American 
military. And, of course, none have the power to challenge 
America now. The unipolar moment will surely last for at least a 
generation. But the opening chapter in the history of the 21st 
century has just been written. The world is stirring. 

© America cannot defy all the laws of history at once. We have 
somehow managed to defy the laws of economics, enjoying low 
unemployment, low inflation and rapid growth all at the same 
time. We have reversed the trajectory of social decay, with 
unexplained and unpredicted declines in such indexes of social 
'pathology as crime, dependency and even teen ’pregnancy. 
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© 

1) alliance [a'laians] 
(n.) |5|M * BSEI 

* al (ad): to 

* ly (loy) : bind 

2) boost [bust] 

(v.) SB » 

3) sustain [sa'sten] 

(v.) SJt • 

* sus(sub):under 

* tain : hold 


4) stir [st3] (v.) 
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1) inflation [in flejan] 

(n.) mmmm 

* flat: blow 

2) reverse [ri'v3s] 

(v.) mm . mm 

* re : back 

* vers : turn 

3) trajectory [tra'c^ektan] 
(n.) (^tu' 

mil * (¥Mj) 

mm 

* tra (trans) : across 

* ject: throw 

4) decay [di'ke] 

(n.)II » BiK 

* de : down 

* cay : fall 

5) pathology [pa'SalacUi] 

* path : disease 

6) pregnancy ppregnansi] 
(n.) '|f@ 

* pre : before 

* gna (nat): born 
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€> But the laws of international politics cannot be defied 
forever. Not since Rome destroyed Carthage has a great power 
risen to the heights we have. And not since then has any country 
bidding for hegemony been able to avoid creating, simply by dint 
of its own power, a serious and concerted coalition of opposition. 

® History has not ended; it only looks that way. The great 
struggle of the 21st century—to dethrone America—has already 
begun. 
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© 

1) by dint of 

nm-tsum ■ 

2) concerted [k9n's3tid] 

(a.) mm » 

* con : together 

* cert: join 
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1) dethrone [di'0ron] 
(v.) Ulit (5SZ) - 

* de : down 
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Why Singapore should be more like Calcutta 
versa 



and vice 


By SUNANDA K. DATTA-RAY 
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O As I pack my bags to go home, it occurs to me that I have 
lived longer in Singapore than in any other city save my native 
Calcutta. Fortuitous that may be, but the connection is historic, 
the contrast stark. Singapore, with “the highest urban living 
standard in the world,” to quote from the memoirs of U.S. Senator 
Daniel Patrick Moynihan, was administered from Calcutta, 
necropolis, city of the dead and dying, vast, putrefying, 
forsaken,” for the first 48 years of its existence. Traces of that 
connection are hard to find, though in 1993 soon after I arrived in 
Singapore, I once rejoiced to stumble upon a cast-iron 
manhole cover that bore Calcutta’s imprimatur. It must be gone 
by now—like buses flaunting Tata’s telltale “T” and chunky 
Usha fan regulators—replaced by the global best that money can 
buy. 
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iJtllg 

vice versa (STJIn 

IS) 52TOS 


* vers : turn 


1) fortuitous [far'tjuatas] 
(a.) *5*03 ■ I5S03 

* fort: fortune, chance 

2) historic [his'tonk] 

(a.) 

* histor: tale 

3) stark [stark] (a.) 3$^ 03 

4) urban [ v 3ban] 

(a.) am03 

* urb : city 

5) memoir ['mrmwar] 

(n.) Hitli 

* mem ; remember 


6) necropolis [ne'krapalis] 
(n.) (ffig03) XMm 

* necro : death 

* polis : city 

7) putrefy [ v pjutr9,fai] 

(v.) 

* putr : rotten 

8) forsake [fo'sek] 

(v.) as 

* for: away 

9) stumble upon 

SWSSt 

10) cast-iron ['kzest'ai^n] 

(a.) ISiM 

* cast: throw 

11) manhole ['maen,hol] (n.) 

(TANG'D) 9b AP 

* man + hole 


12) imprimatur 
[,impn'meta>] 

(n.) EDtb - #fc)i 

* impri: impress 

13) flaunt [flont] 

(v.) » !&iil 
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0 My six years passed quickly because Singapore does not lie 
heavy on anyone. People come and go, birds of passage in a 
forever-changing but always manicured landscape. It’s quite 
unlike unkempt Calcutta, which can become an addiction. I 
cannot imagine Allen Ginsberg, who spun poetry as he wandered 
Calcutta’s Chow-ringhee, visiting his muse in Raffles Place. But if 
Singapore lacks gravitas, the 8 dynamism of a city that is 
constantly regenerating itself is not to be trifled with either. 
Upgrading is a way of life sustained by the continuum of 
demolition and reconstruction. So is shopping. I must be 
unusual, probably unique, since I’m not going back laden with 
“air cons,” as they’re called in Singlish, and other mod cons. What 
I would like to take back is a small part—not too much—of the 
control mechanism that makes this “geography of command”— 
Indian historian Sunil Khilnani’s term for top-down cities—a 
miracle of method and management over mood and mystery. 
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14) telltale ['td,tel] 

(a.) 

* tell + tale 

15) chunky [ v t$Ai]ki] 

(a.) 

© 

1) manicure ['mieni,kjur] 

(v.) ’ mum 

* mani : hand 

* cur: care 

2) landscape ['laend,skep] 
(n.) ifiK ’ fl®) 

* scape : look 

3) unkempt [An'kempt] 

(a.) (SiH) 

* un : not 

* kempt : combed 

4) addiction [g'dikjan] 

(n.) JlH 

* ad : to 

* diet: speak 

5) spin [spin] 

(v.)tg («») 

6) muse [mjuz] 

(n.) If 5] » 

* muse : 

If 

7) gravitas ['grsevatas] 

(n.) B5M 

* grav : heavy 

8) dynamism 
[ v dain9,mizm] (n.) iSTU 

* dynam: power 

9) regenerate 
[rfd3£n9,ret] (v.) 

* re : again 

* gen : born 

10) trifle with 

11) continuum 
[kan^tinjuam] 

* con : together 

* tin (tain): hold 
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«?• * 

12) demolition [,d£m9 v li$9n] 

(n.)^(^. mm 

* de : not 

* mol: build 

13) laden ['ledsn] 

(a.) ■ 

H load 

14) mechanism 
['mek3/nizm] (n.) 

* mechan : machine 

15) top-down [ v tap,daun] 
(a.) ffl_trfn“F0^ 


JWf 

ft ft ’ & ft ^ jfe ^ mood, mystery, 
method ^ management 0 P\ S S 
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© There is much to admire. Singapore works, mostly, thanks to 
its exacting leaders. But their secret dread seems to be that 
everything would disintegrate with the slightest relaxation. A 
Singaporean audience five years ago burst into applause when P.V. 
Narasimha Rao, then India’s Premier, declared that the answer to 
the problems of democracy was more, not less, democracy. His 
official hosts were not amused, Betraying a fear that though they 
had taken Singaporeans out of the kampong, they may not have 
taken the kampong out of Singaporeans. But the only dissonance 
that mars the mellow post-dinner cosmopolitanism of the 
Cricket Club verandah is of fans being switched on and off by 
tired Cantonese waiters who want to go home. Outside, the 
Padang is a splash of darkness amid the twinkling lights of 
court, cathedral, parliament and promenade, Britain’s 
footprints over palm and pine. 
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m* 


o 


1) exacting [ig'zsktinl 
(a.) 


* ex : out 

* act: act 


2) dread [dr£d] (n.) ®tl 


3) disintegrate 
[dis'int3,gret] (v.) SIP 

* dis : apart 

* in : not 

* tegr : touch 

4) betray [bi'tre] 

(v.) 

* tray : traitor 


5) kampong [ s kam,p:>ij] 
(n.) 

* kampong : 
compound 

6) dissonance ['disanans] 
(n.) ^Ola - fj=£ 

* dis : apart 

* son : sound 


7) mar [mar] (v.) 
* mar: mark 


8) mellow ['mdo] 

(a.JfBUM • ilfOffl 

* mel: meal 


9) cosmopolitanism 
[,kazma'palata ,nizm] 
(n.) ’ tEeSaS 

* cosmo : universe 

* polit: city 

10) cricket ['knkit] 

(n.) 

11) verandah [va'rsenda] 
(n.) P® ’ 

* ver: bar 

12) splash [splaej] 

(n.) MM ■ ~ft 

13) twinkle ['twiqkj] 

(v.) tm 


° § * n $ # * - ta £ H # 

: frfa&$3t&± ° 

Kampong M %-sp ’ 'R, ^ village 
community ° r $f-fff fa \ tB kampong J 

: -fa^ifejifa AEUt 

ft it A IP ifc ’ £ 7.R ^ ili ' ° 

tf fa $ ^ J 1 % A A ft ^ ik : jo 1& ° r # 

$T fa ft A fa 4 1 $ kampongj ^ 
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± S t±? #7 i# H ° 
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* 

14) cathedral [ka'eidrgl] 
(n.) 

* cath (cata): down 

15) parliament ['parbmgnt] 
(n.) (55S) HW 

* parlia : parley, talk 

16) promenade 
[,pram3'ned] 

(n.) 

* pro: forward 


K#t 

###££AW £ 

6J3 > $f $g# 0 
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© A Singaporean diplomat confesses that he realized where 
the inspiration for Singapore’s topography had come from only 
after accompanying Prime Minister Goh Chok Tong to Calcutta’s 
Maidan park, a grand centerpiece for what was once the hub of 
the Raj. But its disrepair prompted another Singaporean to 
8 sniff that Tollygunge Club, with which Singapore’s Tanglin is 
linked, could do with a coat of paint. Moynihan mused that “of 
liberty, Singapore had not nearly enough ... and what there was in 
Calcutta was less and less real as the mob grew.” That observation 
came to mind as Singapore’s maverick opposition politician Chee 
Soon Juan, jailed briefly this year after making speeches without a 
permit, set up a stall along Orchard Road to sell his latest book, 
To Be Free, which shops would not handle. I thought the price 
($12) steep, but Singapore had been good to me, and it would be 
a quaint souvenir. “Towards greater humanity,” Chee wrote 
with a flourish. “Will it mean jail or caning?” I joked— 
misplaced humor, for he had to choose between jail and a fine. 
Does that make me an 1 ^accessory to his defiance? 
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1) diplomat ['dipb,m£et] 
(n.) 

* diplo : double 

2) inspiration [jnspa'rejon] 

(n \ W!sln& 

\ i I • ) SB / ii«\ 

* spir: breathe 

3) topography [to'pagrafi] 

(n.) mm 

* topo : place 

* graph : write 

4) centerpiece ['sent^pis] 
(n.) if SUBURBS 

* center + piece 

5) hub [hAb] (n.) 

6) raj [rod 3 ] (n.) 

(SSffllitEDfiffi) 

7) prompt [prompt] 

(v.) 5lflB 

* pro : forward 

8) sniff [smf] (v.) 

* sn : nose 

9) mob [mob] (n.) 

* mob : move 

10) maverick ['msevarik] 

(n.) j# 

* maverick : AS 

11) stall [stol] (n.) tMu 

* sta : stand 

12) steep [stip] 

(a.) mm • 

(ill§) AraffD 

13) quaint [kwent] 

(a.) SHtrfri ^$169 

14) souvenir [,suv3'mr] 

(n.) 

* sou(sub) : under 

* ven : come 

15) flourish pfbij] 

(n.) ■ mm 

* flour: flower 


O i/pff ’ # ffi ii i/P & 

’ ep° - ’ # 

’ t'lAi/p# 

&& » --b-bS 

JL ° fa Tollygunge M M itf t'J ife 

AES# ’ 

it £)<■ 0i! JL ° |ff i/P fffj Tanglin fUlfl ttf t'J 

AAA# ’ AA^SIA^/ittHS-J^-# 0 # 
& 31ft ton ’ »***#> + 
A ± a : iff i/p tf# A# ’ A ft l=! * # 
f°! ; iipfl-^AilL ’ £ f±Hk&#i£I ° 

##HJ ’ #M#H3 ’ 

A i Chee Soon Juan JC ■" # if ’ it it ^ 
^ If ° Chee ft ft A Towards greater 
humanity it # ft A Ilk S i®- ft It ° A A I i t’t 
#1jf. Will it mean jail or caning? ’ it# ft/ it 
Jk&ltLft Chee ft/fHt » A 

Jfff 1M tl f'J ft JfJ ’ A ® 4 H # $T # # ll U If 
#£iffi/p$## ’ If i/p & # # it # It #1 ft/ 
SR'i ’ it # # # ft. & #1 ^ 1t JPJ ° 
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H?■M * 

16) caning ['keninl 
(n.) fctfflJ 

* cane : stick 

17) misplace [mis'ples] 

(v.) m% 

* mis : wrong 

18) accessory [aek'sesari] 
(n.) 1S5B - P01* 

* ac (ad): to 

* cess : go 


JftfT 

» ##St* 

fr ip $ Jfr rif^j * #■ ’ # 

StSfr £ S1% & Hi iir & It « 

«/ ’ 7 ■> 






© Such anxieties highlight the gulf between Singapore and its 
prototype. I recall my first visit 23 years ago, when a Malaysian 
Indian tour operator stopped the bus to Johor Bahru on the 
Causeway to declare naughtily that we were leaving the Republic 
of Singapore for Malaysia, a monarchy and a democracy. Some 
Singaporeans claim that, like fledgling sparrows trying out their 
wings, they are pushing back what they call the OB markers, a 
golfing term meaning out of bounds. “We are told,” a girl said 
when I lectured to the communications class at Nanyang 
Technological University, “that political rights will follow 
economic progress. What gdp would be considered adequate?” 
Perhaps the question will be redundant by the time I return—if 
they let me. Perhaps the Padang will even boast a speakers’ corner, 
where loyal People’s Action Party 8 cadres can demolish 
dissenters in honest debate. A touch of Calcutta’s exuberance 
would ’uplift Singapore’s satisfaction with itself into lasting 
confidence, while a measure of Singapore’s leadership could 
channel Calcutta’s robust energy into restrained creativity. The 
two cities might even renew their association. For I do not see 
Moynihan’s destructive mob in Calcutta, only people, a great many 
of them, yearning for some 18 fragment of what Singapore already 
enjoys. They are ill served not by democracy but by politicians 
who might have been even more uncaring in an authoritarian 
paradigm. 
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»■*** 

0 

1) highlight [ v hai,lait] 

(v.) Oil 

* high + light 

2) prototype [ v prot3,taip] 
(n.)R$ 

* proto : first 

3) recall [ri'kol] (v.) P;ffl 

* re : back, again 

4) monarchy ['mana-ki] 
(n.) 

* mon(o): one 

* arch : rule 

5) fledgling ['flec^liq] 

(a.)8IS65 

* fledge : feather 

* ling : small 

6) adequate ['aedakwit] 
(a.) 

* ad : to 

* equ : equal 

7) redundant [n'dAndant] 
(a.)®KffiJ 

* re : again 

* und : overflow 

8) cadre ['kaedn] (n.) 

* cadr: quarter 

9) demolish [dfmalij] 
(v.JfliSS 

* de : not 

* mol: build 

10) dissenter [df sente] 

* dis : apart 

* sent: feel 

11) touch [tAtJ] (n.) — Ifiifi 

12) exuberance 

[iQ'zjubarans] 

(n.)is - mm 

* ex: out 

13) uplift [ap lift] (v.)}fff 

* up + lift 


m 
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MM# ’ 
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• TM * 

14) measure ['m^a-] 
(n.)“^ 

15) robust [ro'bAst] 

(a.) mm 

16) restrain [n'stren] 

(v.) ip^J 

* re : back 

* strain : tighten 

17) yearn [pn] (v.) 

18) fragment ['frsegmant] 
(n.) 

* frag : break 

19) authoritarian 
[3,0Dra' tenan] 

(a.) mm® 

* author (auto): self 

20) paradigm [ v p2er3,daim] 

(n.) • mm 

* para : beside 

* digm : worth 
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